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Hotes. 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY»? 
(See ante, pp. 181, 222, 263, 322.) 

Vot. I. (Shilleto’s ed.), p. 19, 1. 14 (‘ Demo- 
critus to the Reader’), Hxperto crede 
Roberto.” Mr. Shilleto did not understand 
that Roberto” is part of the quotation. 
His note is “Cf. Virg. Ain. xi. 283. But 
probably Burton took this from Sarisburi- 
ensis, ‘ Polycraticus,’ Lib. i. Prologue.” See 
A. Otto, ‘Die Sprichwoérter und sprich- 
wortlichen Redensarten der Rémer’ (1890), 
s.v. Expertus 1, and ‘Gefliigelte Worte,’ by 
Georg Biichmann (twentieth edition, 1900), 
p. 409. It is stated in the last-named book 
that the words “Experto crede Roberto” 
occur in the macaronic poems of Antonius 
de Arena (+ 1544), ‘Ad Compagnones,’ in the 
third line of ‘Consilium pro dansatoribus,’ 
and are cited as proverbial in Neander’s 
‘Ethice Vetus et Sapiens’ (Leipzig, 1590), 
p. 89, and that in Ed. Fournier's ‘Esprit 


des Autres’ (sixth edition, 1881), p. 32, a 
medieval line is given which runs “Quam 
subito, quam certo, experto crede Roberto.” 
From Luther’s Letters (5 Aug., 1536, v. 13 in 
de Wette’s edition) the words ** Experto crede 
Ruperto, ut est proverbium,” are quoted. 


Vol. i. p. 314, n. 3 (Burton’s), Part. I. sect. ii. 
mem. iii. subs. x., ‘* Aaxpvyewv yevouny Kat 
| Saxpioas « yevos avOpuirwv ToAv- 
Sdxputov, aoGeves, oiktpov. Lacrimans natus 
sum, et lacrimans morior, &c.” Shilleto adds, 
“No doubt Burton took this from Cardan, 
| ‘De Consolatione, Lib. i. Cardan says Palla- 
das (sie) is the author. ‘In Cardan there are 
four lines. Burton takes lines 1, 3, only.” 
The editor seems strangely dissatisfied with 
the name of Palladas. Over one hundred 
and fifty pieces are attributed to Palladas 
in the ‘Palatine Anthology,’ that to which 
these two lines belong being x. 84. 

Vol. i. p. 377, 1. 22, Part. L. sect. ii. mem. iii. 
subs. xv., “Hine ille squalor academicus, 
tristes hac tempestate Camenz.” To the last 
four words, which occur in the midst of 
Burton's own Latin, distinguished by a dif- 
ference of type, Shilleto appends the note, 
**Probably a quotation.” Probability be- 
comes certainty for those readers who recol- 
lect the opening of Juvenal’s seventh satire :— 

Et spes et ratio studiorum in Cesare tantum, 
Solus enim tristes hac tempestate Camenas 
Respexit. 
The first line of this same satire is quoted by 
Burton a few pages earlier (369), where Mr. 
Shilleto’s edition duly refers us to Juv. vii. 1. 

In the three following passages references 
to Juvenal should have been supplied. 

Vol. i. p. 66, n. 1 (Burton’s) (* Democritus 
to the Reader’), “ Pansa rapit quod Natta 
reliquit.” See Juvenal, viii. 96, “Cum Pansa 
eripiat quidquid tibi Natta reliquit.” 

Vol. i. p. 74, n. 8(Burton’s), misprinted as 9 
(‘D. to the R.’): the words *‘ multos da, 
Jupiter, annos!” are from Juvenal, x. 188. 
The quotation from Seneca begins at “ De- 
mentia.” 

Vol. i. p. 119, n. 6 (Burton’s) (‘ D. to the 
R.’): ** En leges ipse Veneri Martique timen- 
das!” See Juvenal, ii. 30,31, ‘* Qui tunc leges 
revocabat amaras | Omnibus atque ipsis 
Veneri Martique timendas.” 

Vol. i. p. 396, n. 4 (Burton’s), Part. I. 
sect. ii. mem. iv. subs. v., ‘*Crambe bis 
cocta.” Shilleto says, “Juv. vii. 154, quoted 
memoriter.” I do not feel certain that the 
form of the quotation is entirely due to a 
recollection of Juvenal’s line. May not the 
“bis” be accounted for by the proverb dis 
Odvaros, cited by Valla’s scholiast, 
to be found in several books (e.7., Grangzeus’s 
‘Juvenal,’ 1614; Grangzeus, in his note on 
the line, refers to Politian’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 
saying that Politian quotes this proverb) 
which Burton might have handled ? 

It is a pity that Mr. Shilleto should have 
so frequently used the word memoriter in the 
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sense of “from memory.” For the right | strained to follow the tutor’s advice, much to 
meaning of memoriter see J. P. Krebs, ‘ Anti- | the discomfort of the lad, who had been 
barbarus der lateinischen Sprache,’ sixth | taught from infancy to look forward to his 
edition, by J. H. Schmalz, vol. 1i. (1888), p. 67; | father’s singing as one of the great en 
Madvig’s edition of *‘ Cicero de Finibus,’ i. 10, | of his dull life. We must not, however, 
34; Prof. J. S. Reid’s edition of Cicero’s | blame too severely the tutor for his stupidity. 
‘Lelius (de Amicitia)’ § 1; Prof. A. S.| He had been impressed | his mother that 
Wilkins’s edition of ‘Cicero de Oratore,’ i. 15, | ballads and songs were evil things, and, like 
64 (“‘with accurate memory,’ not, as we/| many others, then and now, never thought 
often use the word, ‘from memory ’”). |of questioning the teachings of those he 
Vol. i. p. 402, n. 7, “The almighty dollar | loved. He no doubt hoped that his pupil 
and evidently had as great wer| under his instruction would grow up as 
in Burton’s days as in our own days.” | strict and pleasure-shunning as himself. The 
This note and certain others in the same | fates were, however, not so cruel to the boy. 
style could well have been spared. With | He had an aunt living but a few miles away 
regard to the spelling uy Pror. SkEAT re-| who was an ardent admirer of Sir Walter 
marks (‘N. & Q.,’ 9" S. iv. 166), “The ex-| Scott's verse. She, when he visited her, as 
planation once offered that oof is the French | he often did, read to him ‘The Lay of the 
ceuf, and meant a golden egg of a goose, is} Last Minstrel’ and ‘ Rokeby,’ to his great 
merely ridiculous, and quite unfounded. I| delight. The lad is an old man now, and 
hope no one pronounces the French word as | often talks, as old men are wont to do, of his 
oof.” Epwarp Bensty. | early days. I have heard him say repeatedly 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. that the poetry he heard and read when a 
boy had done his mind far more permanent 
good than all the regular schoolwork that 
BALLADS AND METHODISM. was ever forced upon him. _ _ 
Your notice of the Edinburgh Review (ante,| This unhappy result of misdirected religious 
p. 399) draws attention to the fact that | 2¢al has not been confined to our own island. 
the influence of the earlier Methodism was | George Borrow said that ** the Methodists 
prejudicial to the survival of our ballad | have done good” in the Isle of Man, “but 
yoetry. However good the intentions of the their doctrines and teaching have contributed 
Methodists may have been—a fact so un- much to destroy the poetical traditions of 
doubted that I should never think of calling the people.” A woman there, who was te 
it in question—their narrowness of view inal] ferring to innocent Manx songs, said, “The 
things where the imagination was concerned | ‘uth is that the Methodists set their faces 
produced many misunderstandings, and in #g@inst songs of that kind” (W. I. Knapp, 
some cases no little evil. A curious instance | ‘Life,’ &ec. of Borrow, vol. ii. 137-8). . 
of this has long been familiar to me. | Mr. W. A. Craigie has contributed to Folk- 
Some sixty years ago there lived in a part ore (September, 1898, p. 203) an the Dani 
of England wherein Methodism was, and is, ae ron Evald Tang Kristensen, the Danish 
a prevalent form of religion a country squire | '0lk-lorist, from which we learn that a 
who had lost his wife, and was left with one | Similar loss from like causes has occurred 
child only, a son of about eight years old. | i Jutland. _ Contrasting the populations of 
To amuse his little boy, who may have been East with West Jutland, Mr. Craigie says :— 
precocious by living entirely with grown-up| “The West Jutlander has altogether a deeper 
people, the squire was accustomed to sing | character, accompanied by a more melancholy and 
to him old ballads, such as Chewy Chaco, | turn of mind: The creation of fancy 
* Barbara Allan,’ and ‘Lord Delamere, with more real to children ; and he is rt far more 
songs of more modern date, all of which, adapted for preserving and handing on the complex 
however, I need not say, were of the most | body of traditions, beliefs, and observances that 
innocent character. A time at last came| we sum up under the name of folk-lore. This same 
when the father thought it necensary to | Panto however made jim mor 
engage a tutor for his son. The _Person | tendency is a natural enemy of the former. *Some 
chosen was a Methodist of the more rigorous | people have been surprised, says Kristensen, ‘ that 
sort. He had not been a member of the} the /nner Mission made such progress in the west 


household many days before he protested | of Jutland; but the explanation of this lies in the 
distinction I have just drawn. Where there are 


strongly against his pupil having such a now many pietists there were formerly ma h 

worldly oven dangerous | Dreserved our folk-lore, and especially our ballads ; 
ment pro ered to him. Strange to relate, | and nothing in our own time has done so much 
the father was so imbecile as wo feel con- | injury to these as the religious revival, just because 
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it appeals to similar mental interests. I look with 
no favourable eye on this tendency, because it 
distorts or destroys what I regard as the most 
sacred possession of our people, and tramples with 
iron heel on what ought to be loved and fostered.’ ” 


ASTARTE. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(See 9% S. viii. 39, 77, 197, 279; ix. 421; 
x. 122, 243; xi. 2, 243.) 

1797. Valentine's Day, a short Table Entertain- 

ment, written and composed by Charles Dibdin, 
first performed 14** February, 1797. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
and otherwise as described in ‘The General 
Election,’ ante, p. 245. Headings of songs are 
similar to No. 7 unless noted. 

1. The Complaint. 4 pp. 

*2. Valentine’s Train. 

*3. The Jew Pedlar. 

4. Every Man’s Friend. 4 pp. 

5. The Patent Coffin. 4 pp. 

6. The Tailor’s Daughter. 4 pp. 

7. The Shipwrecked Tar written & composed 
by Mr. Dibdin, and sung by him in his New Enter- 
tainment called Valentine’s Day. London, Printed 
& Sold by the Author, at his Music Warehouse, 
Leicester Place, Leicester Square. 

*8. A Nuptial Invocation. 

*9. Valentine’s Day. 

The above formed the original programme of 
songs, in the order as advertised. There 
were afterwards added :— 

10. A Dose for the Dons. A New Song for the 
popular Entertainment of Valentine’s Day. Written, 
as a tribute of admiration, and inscribed, with pride 
and pleasure to Admiral Lord Jervis, and the 
gallant Officers of his invincible Fleet, by C. Dibdin. 
London, &c. 4 pp. 

ll. Jervis for Ever, a New Song, for the popular 
entertainment of Valentine's Day. Written as 
a forecastle effusion and most heartily inscribed to 
the Jolly Tars, who so nobly drubbed the Dons on 
the 14 of February, 1797, by their Admirer and 
fellow Subject C. Dibdin. London, &c. 

1797. Mxcenas the Second; an interlude “ pre- 
pared as a vehicle to introduce a Serenata, in honour 
of the Royal marriage, called Datchet Mead: 
or, the Fairy Court,” first performed by Dibdin 
20" May, 1797. 

It also included the following songs, all but 
the last from previous entertainments :— 


pei Dose for the Dons. (No. 10, ‘ Valentine’s 
lay. 
*2. The Patent Coffin. (No. 5, ‘Valentine's Day.’) 
3. Jervis for Ever. (No. 11, ‘ Valentine’s Day.’) 
_4. The Auctioneer. (No. 19, ‘Castles in the 


Air.’) 

*5. The End of my Song. 

1797. Datchet Mead, or The Fairy Court. A 
Serenata written, composed, and performed at New 
Sans Souci, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, In 
honour of the Nuptials of his Most Serene Highness 
The —~ | Prince of Wirtemberg, with the 
Princess Royal of Great Britain; and inscribed 


with lively zeal and fidelity, to the Queen: By Her 
Gracious Majesty’s loyal and Dutiful subject, C. 
Dibdin. Upright folio, 20 pp.; pp. 2, 19, and 20 
blank ; signed, price marked with pen 4s. 

There are in all ten movements in this 
Serenata, the songs being (1) ‘ Mab’s Sum- 
mons,’ (2) ‘The Fairies’ Offering,’ (3) ‘ Fairy 
Fub’s Adventures,’ (4) ‘A Nuptial Invocation,’ 
(5) ‘A General Chorus.’ 

1797. A Complete History of the English Stage. 
The first monthly part of this work appeared 
in May, 1797. See particulars under date 
1800. 

1797. The Sphinx, a Table Entertainment written 

and composed by C. Dibdin, first performed 7 
October, 1797. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of 4 pp., the 
front blank, except where noted. In nearly 
every case there is an arrangement for two 
flutes on the last page. Headings of songs 
are similar to No. 1. 

1. A Laugh at the World. Written & composed 
by M Dibdin, and sung by him in his New Enter- 
tainment called The Sphinx. London. Printed & 
Sold by the Author, at his Music Warehouse, 
Leicester Place, Leicester Square. 

2. The Gardener. 4 pp. 

3. Give and Take. 4 pp. 

4. The Lyric Test. 

5. The Nancy. 
. The Labourer’s Welcome Home. 


. Epping Hunt. 
All ’s One to Jack. 
. True Glory. 
0. The Advantage of Toping. 4 pp. 
1. Love's Probation. 
2. Captain Wattle and Miss Roe. 4 pp. 
3 Smithfield Bargain. 

14. The Country Club. 

15. Miss Muz the Milliner and Bob the Barber. 

16. The Kiss. 

*17. The Italian Music Master. 
Hogarth assigns this to‘ A Tour to the Land’s 
End’ (1798). 

18. Tol de rol de rol. 

19. Finale. 

The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised for the 
opening night. Subsequently there were 
added, No. 21 serving as a Finale :— 

20. A Salt Eel for Mynheer. 4 pp. 

21. Duncan and Victory. 4pp. 

22. Freedom’s Contribution. 

This relates to a subscription initiated 9 Feb., 
| 1798. 
23. Maids and Bachelors. 

The words of Nos. 10 and 14 appeared with 
engraved illustrations (about 9 in by 6 in.) 
in a series of sheets published by Laurie & 
Whittle, 53, Fleet Street. The series was 
apparently a long one, for these are numbered 
respectively 477 and 395, and dated 1 Dec., 
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1807, and 3 June, 1805. Probably it included 
other songs by Dibdin. I have seen later 
issues from Dibdin's plates of No. 3 by 
Diether, and Nos. 8, 12, 14, 15, and 23 by 
G. Walker. 

1798. King and Queen, a short Table Entertain- 
ment, written & composed by C. Dibdin, first 
performed 6 January, 1798. 

The songs were as usual in folio, price 1s., 
and otherwise as described in ‘ The Sphinx.’ 
Headings similar to No. 2. 

*1. Cakes. 

2. Change for a Guinea, written and composed 
by Mr. Dibdin. and Sung by him in his new Enter- 
tainment called King and Queen. London, Printed 
& Sold by the Author, at his Music Warehouse, 
Leicester Place, Leicester Square. 4 pp. 

3. The Flowing Bowl. 

4. Grizzle. 4 pp. 

5. The Lover. 

6. A Drinking Song for the Ladies. 

7. The Invasion. 4 pp. 

*8. The Jew Pedlar. (No. 3, ‘ Valentine’s Day.’) 

*9. King and Queen. 

The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised for the 
opening night. 

1798. *Hannah Hewit; or, The Female Crusoe, a 
new Musical Drama in Two Acts, performed (for 
the Benefit of Mr. Bannister jun") at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, 7 March, 1798 
Not printed. Evidently founded on the 
novel so named (1796). ¢.v. 

E. Riweautr Drepry. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 
(To be continued.) 


ELizaABETHAN PLayers.—Whilst recently 
perusing the ancient account books of the 
Corporation of Bristol, I came across a few 
relating to dramatic entertainments in the 
reign of Elizabeth, which may possibly in 
terest some of your readers. Small civic 
payments to companies of “ players,” travel- 
ling under the patronage of the king, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Derby, and 
other noblemen, are not infrequent in the 
time of Henry VIIL., the first occurring in 
January, 1532. A few items also appear in 
the two following reigns, but they iorome 


worketh in the Mind of Man,’ Mr. Charles 
Howard’s ‘The [illegible] Ethiopian,’ Lord 
Shettield’s ‘The Court of Comfort,’ and the 
Earl of Bath's ‘Quid pro Quo. What was 
represented by the Earl of Derby's and the 
Lord Chamberlain's companies is not stated, 
nor is there any further mention of the pieces 
performed. J. Larimer. 


ByroniaNna.— Count Stephen Széchenyi, 
the well-known Hungarian statesman, noted 
the following in his diary in July, 1818 :— 

“IT spent only a few hours in Ferrara. 1 visited 
the prison in which Tasso was, it is said, in- 
earcerated. and the monastery in which he was 
imprisoned for over seven years. In the librar 
they keepa MS. of the ‘Gerusalemme Liberata’ wit 
a few unpublished letters and verses of his. Lord 
Byron has been here lately, and has applied to and 
received from the authorities permission to copy 
the interesting relics. He will no doubt publish 


them.” 
L. L. K. 


oN THE Brive or Georce II]l.—In 
his lecture on George III. (‘The Four 
Georges,’ p. 137, ed. 1873), Thackeray quotes 
from the Gentleman's Magazine (without 
reference) two stanzas of a poem translated 
from a German tribute to the Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz on the 
occasion of her marriage. The original he 
attributes to “the distinguished Madame 
Auerbach.” Hopelessly puzzling over this 
poet, I recently appealed for help on the 
subject to my frend Mr. Galbraith, of 
Glasgow University Library, whose uniform 
courtesy is equal to his wide and well- 
ordered knowledge. In due course his search 
was rewarded with the discovery of the 
ode in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1765, 
vol. xxxv. p. 184. The author then turned 
}out to be Anna Louisa Durbach, a Silesian, 
born in 1722. She was the daughter of a 
brewer and alehouse-keeper, and seems to 
have written various poems on military and 
patriotic subjects. It is only becoming that 
readers of Thackeray should learn to know 
her by her proper name. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
FoLK-LoRE IN Brittany. —I received an 


much more numerous after the accession of interesting letter from a valued correspondent 
Elizabeth. The chief interest of the latter, | jn Brittany, and from it I cull the following 


however, is that the Chamberlain sometimes 
notes the name of the drama _ performed, | 
which is the point that occasions this com- | 
munication. Thus in October, 1577, “my 
Lord of Leicester’s players ” came down, and 
were rewarded with 20s. “The play was 
called Myngo.” In the following year six 


companies made their appearance, Lord 
Berkeley’s players giving ‘What Mischief 


interesting items of folk-lore :-— 

“The other day I went to St. Gildas’, a church 
dedicated to that saint in our Cornwall here. It 
being the festival of St. Gildas, I saw there some two 
or three thousand peasants, who had congregated 
together and brought their horses with them. 
With these they went devoutly three times in pro- 
cession round the church, and then drawing water 
from the sacred well near the church, they poured 
of this water on the animals’ heads, ears, legs 
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backs, 
diseases. 

“In the church I saw a number of women stand- 
ing mm turns in a stone sarcophagus, which they 
thought had contained the saint’s body, and on 
being asked what special blessing they expected, 
they told me it was a cure for toothache. 

“*A curious part of the religious ceremony was 
the throwing from the church tower of a fowl to 
the people below. In a moment the animal was 
caught by its legs, wings, tail, and head, and torn 
into so many pieces. 1 was told that the one who 
caught the head and carried it off was considered 
the champion, and that the parish he belonged to 
was sure to get the best harvest during the year. 

“As you see, we are some centuries behind the 
times in Brittany.” 


The gentleman who wrote this is a Welsh- 
man, who has been a pastor for many years 
in Brittany. J. H. RB. 


as a preventive against accidents and 


Ricuarp Nasn.— Under the heading 
Richard Nash, in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ the date of his death 
is given as 1762. The following is an extract 
from the Bath Town Council Minute Book, 
dated 14 February, 1761: “That a sum not 
exceeding 50/. be contributed towards the 
funeral expenses of the late Mr. Nash,” 
under the direction of the Mayor and 
Chamberlain. Josera Davis. 

Bath. 


THe “ Uncte Tom.”—I venture 
to offer an extract from the Weekly Trish 
Times of 11 April upon this good old subject ; 
and, should the claims of the under-named 
centenarian be verified, they would, at least 
to my mind, tend to prove, either that the 
story of “ Uncle Tom’s” cruel treatment, as 
narrated by Mrs. Stowe, was rather “more 
fiction than truth,” or else the old darkie 
must have had a “ wonderful” constitution 
to outlive it all. However, there have been 
so many claimants to the title réle —one 
(whose name I cannot for certain recollect, 
though I think it was Josiah Henson, but 
I hold myself open to correction) visited 
England about thirty years ago on a 
lecturing tour—that I long ago arrived at 
the conclusion that “Uncle Tom” was not 
the actual biography of any one man, but 
only a clever, if prejudiced sketch of a 
“type,” a mélange made up from several 
models, after the manner of the Greek 
sculptures :— 

“The supposed original of ‘Uncle Tom’ in 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe's famous story died on the 
9th ult. at Paint Lick, Kentucky. His name 
was Norman Argo, and he was said to be Ill 
years old.” 

Herpert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Tue Letrers or Dorotny Osporne. (See 
ante, pp. 319, 385.)— May I venture to add a 
note or two for the consideration of the 
editor of a future issue of the above? 

Letter xxxv.—Both Judge Parry and Mr. 
Gollanez print, “If you read it when you go 
to bed, ‘twill certainly make you sleep ap- 
proved.” Should there not be a stop after 
“sleep”? The “approved” is from the end 
of one of Dorothy’s ‘Receipts for Candying,’ 
or the like. Cf. Pope :— 

For want of rest, 
Lettuce and Cowslip wine: probatum est. 

Letter li.—In the note to this Mr. Gollancz 

says: “Edward Waller dedicated to her 
Christiana, Countess of Devonshire] his 
{pistles, with its concluding ‘ Epistle to the 
Duchess.’” This statement, with the ex- 
ception of the misprint “Edward” for Ed- 
mund, is from the ‘D.N.B.,’ but one would 
be glad to see some explanation of it. 

Letter Ixvii., “Sir John Greenvil’s sister.” 
—The following is part of this lady’s epitaph 
in Wye Church, and ought, surely, to be 
known to readers of the ‘ Letters,’ if only in 
justice to “ the veriest beast that ever was”: 

Near this marble lyes interred the body of the 

Right Honourable the Lady Joanna Thornhill, 

daughter of S" Bevill Grandvill,...... 


She was second wife of Richard Thornhill, of 
Ollantigh, Esquire, Comander of a Regiment 

of Horse, which he had raised at his own charges, for 

the service of King Charles the first. 
A Gentleman whose loyalty, & sufferings, steady 
adhere- 
nce and large contributions to the Royal cause were 
not 


inferiour to the greatest examples. 
She liud with him in the most intire affection 
near three 
| years being in the 22nd ro of her age at the time 
1s 
death. She survived him fifty-two years which she 
spent in the most devout and religious widowhood : 
She was Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen 
Catherine 
Consort to King nates -% 2nd to the time of her 
death, 


She was born the 30th of September 1635, 
and dyed January the 7th, 1708. 
She chose to [be] buried in this place out of a due 
regard to the memory of her excellent Husband, 


G. THorn Drury. 


Tue DuKE or CHANDOS AND HIS MARRIAGE. 
—In Walford’s ‘Greater London,’ vol. i. 
p. 290, is a harrowing story of how the first 
Duke of Chandos is said to have met his 
third wife, purchasing her from her husband, 
an ostler at Marlborough, where he was 
cruelly beating her. The —_ portion of 
truth in the story is to be found in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
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4% S. vi. 179; it is told of the second, not 
the first, Duke of Chandos, and the scene 
of the alleged purchase was Newbury. The 
first duke’s third wife was daughter of 
John Vanhattem and widow of Sir Thomas 
Davall, which ‘ Greater London’ endeavours 
to reconcile with the story by supposing that 
after her rescue she was married to that 
“city knight,’ and to the duke after his 
death, which occurred about the same time 
as that of the duke’s second wife. But it 
would appear that the story really related to 
the second Duke of Chandos and his second 
wife, whose maiden name was Ann Wells, 
and who died before the duke, leaving only a 
daughter. The duke afterwards married a 
third time; his only son by his first wife 
succeeded him, and on Ais death without 
male issue in 1789 the dukedom became 
extinct, though it was afterwards revived, in 
addition to that of Buckingham, in the 
person of his son-in-law. The estate had be- 
come sadly encumbered by the extravagance 
of the second duke, and in 1747, only three 
years after his father’s death, “ Canons,” near 
tdgware, a magnificent mansion (popularly 
identified with the “Timon’s Villa” of Pope, 
though the poet denied the application), 
had to be pulled down and the materials 
sold. On the site of = of this mansion 
a smaller house was subsequently built, and 
is still called “Canons,” but part of the estate 
is covered by other residences. For an 
account of the first duke see ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ under ‘Brydges, James’ (vol. vii. 
p. 162). W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“Sracer.”—This word—generally used now 
in the colloquial phrase “an old stager,” 
meaning a shrewd old fellow of long experi- 
ence, “an old soldier”—is assumed to be a 
derivative of “stage,” as of one who had 
long trodden the stage of life, or had travelled 
over many stages of life’s journey. 

Tis true some sfagers of the wiser sort 

Made all these idle wonderments their sport. 

Dryden, ‘ Hind and Panther,’ pt. iii. 1. 497. 

“I’m an old stager, Lam. I don't mind the 
rows between the women.”—Thackeray, ‘The New- 
comes,’ ch. v. p. 44. 


found there an old residenter who was full of 
traditions of Michael Bruce” (J. C. Shair 
in Good Words, 1873, p. 791). The Oxford- 
shire phrase for the venerable native is “old 
standard,” which possibly may represent 
‘sidenter: “1 and Master Viner be the uny 
two old standards left” (Eng. Dialect Soc., 
‘Orig. Glossaries,’ C. p. 92). It being the 
duty of the stagiarvus, as canon in residence, 
to provide the boy bishop with his robes, &c., 
‘according to the old canons of St. Paul’s 
(Warton, ‘Hist. of Eng. Poetry,’ repr. 1870, 
p. 834, note 1), this might help to popularize 
| the word. A. SMYTHE PALMER 

| Woodford. 


“Anp wuicu.”— The erroneous use of 
“and which,” from which some even of the 
| best of authors are not wholly free, has, I 
| believe, already been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Here is a conspicuously deplorable case of 
|it, occurring on nothing less literary and 
|sacred than the pedestal of the monument 
| of Shakespere in the churchyard of St. Mary 
| Aldermanbury, near the Guildhall in London, 
| and on that side of it which faces the church: 
“John Heminge lived in this parish upwards 
of forty-two years, and in which he was 
married.” Here there is no excuse for the 
and. It is simply an insult to Shakespere 
and the language which he glorified. Who 
has power to remove it? There may be 
cases, of course, where ‘‘and which” repre- 
sents “and one which,” where the clause 
introduced by “ which” is one many-worded 
adjective or epithet. E. S. Dopeson. 

[See 9 8. iii. 129.] 


Wir Unsuspectep Piaces.—In perusing 
lately the case of “ Clarke and Wife v. Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society, Limited,” 
L.R. 1903, 1 K.B., 155, I came across a bril- 
liant example of this, which surely ought to 
be enshrined in ‘N. & Q.’ The learned law 
reporter sets forth certain facts (the case is 
one of warranty of fitness of goods) in the 
most prosaic terms, and proceeds to expound 
the manner in which the female plaintiff had 
opened a tin of chlorinated lime, from the 
escape of which article she suffered damage. 
He says, “On the next day she proceeded to 


It has sometimes occurred to me that it 
may really be a popular perversion of the old | 
ecclesiastical term stagiarius, a canon who| 
kept his stated residence in connexion with 
a cathedral (Bailey: Milman, ‘Annals of 
St. Paul’s,’ p. 312), which is itself a corruption 
of residentiarius. Very similar is the use in 
Ireland of residenter for an old inhabitant, 
who is often the depositary of the local 
wisdom ; and so in Scotland, “Mr. Bright 


open the tin by prising the lid up in the usual 
way with a spoon.” The italics are mine. 
Now mark the observance of the learned 
gentleman who reported the case. He did 
not slur over the weaknesses of the house- 
wife race, or their tendency to open by force 
any metal receptacle with the article nearest 
to hand, be it a proper one for the purpose 
or not; he straightway,in the mostconcise and 
sarcastic manner, nailed this to the counter, 
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as it were. Possibly he had himself suffered 
by reason of some erring cook prising open a 
tin with his priceless apostle spoon: the 
narrative opens an endless range of possi- 
bilities. I trust that gentle encouragement 
may be offered by Sir F. Pollock, the learned 
editor, to his staff not to neglect this sub- 
branch of literature, for which, surely, the 
Law Reports open a wide field. 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


‘CurisTIAN Passions,’ Sonnets.—In Arber’s 
‘Transcript of the Stationers’ Register’ 
recently came on an entry, on P. 297b of 
vol. ii., of a book registered by Richard Field, 
“The first parte of christian passions con- 
teyninge a hundred Sonnettes of meditacion 
humiliacon and prayer,” the entry being 
authorized under the hand of ‘‘the Lord 
Bisshop of London.” I shall be glad if any 
of your readers can give me a clue to this 
work or its author. 

The third preceding entry is that of a well- 
known work, registered by the same Richard 
Field, “a booke intituled Venus and Adonis.” 
This volume was authorized “under the 
hande of the Archbisshop of Canterbury ” 
in 1593, and was the “‘ first heire”’ of Shake- 
speare’s “invention.” This same archbishop 
had suppressed and ordered to be burned 
similar works by Marston and Hall, and it 
would be interesting to learn how he came 
to be sponsor for such a volume as ‘ Venus 
and Adonis.’ Probably the Archbishop of 
Canterbury became another patron of 
Shakespeare after the poet left Stratford. 
It adds to the interest to know that this 
archbishop, Dr. Whitgift, was Francis Bacon’s 
tutor at Cambridge University. Is it possible 
that Bacon used some small influence with 
his old friend to get Shakespeare's work 
licensed ? GEORGE STRONACH. 


Panton Famity.—I am most anxious to 
have some knowledge of the Panton family, 
and also of the meaning of the name. There 
is Panton Street in Cambridge, besides the 
notorious Panton Street in London, and 
there is a Panton House at Brighton ; and I 
have an old book by Capt. Edward Panton, 
published in 1671, called “Speculum Juven- 
tutis; or, a True Mirror where Errors of 


Breeding noble and generous Youth, with the | 


Miseries and Mischiefs that usually attend 
it, are clearly made Manifest. As likewise 
Remedies for every Growing Evil portray’d 
to the Life in the Legend of Sisaras and 
Vallinda.” It is dedicated to the king’s most 
excellent majesty in a long and entertaining 
preface, and [ should much like to know how 
to find out about this branch of the family. 
Our own starts from the Rev. W. Panton, 
M.A., who married a Miss Christian Douglas, 
I should think about 1740. He was master 
of the Edinburgh Grammar School in the 
Canongate, but that appears to have gone. 
One branch of the family went to Wales about 
1600, and I believe ends in the present Lady 
Vivian. One son of the Rev. W. Panton 
went to Wimborne, in Dorset, and I have 
these links complete (but no dates before 
1805) from the Rev. W. Panton to the present 
day ; but I should like to trace the author of 
my old book, and also the people after whom 
the streets and houses were named, and if 
possible to have some information of the origin 
of the name ; no one seems to have the least 
idea. There are very many of the name in 
Scotland, but one rarely meets it in any other 
place. Any information will be gratefully 
received. (Mrs.) J. E. Panton. 

| Have you got the title of the book right? It is 
different in Lowndes. For Panton Street see ante, 
p. 386.) 


TonGug-pricks.—The French people have a 


proverb to the effect that a prick with the 
| tongue is worse thap a prick with a lance. I 
have never seen it in print, and should be 
‘glad to have a reference to its use by some 


French writer. EO C. 


| Davin Brapperry.—I should be obliged if 
| some one would inform me where the por- 
| trait of this Nonconformist minister is to be 
|found. A portrait of him was shown at the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition of 1887, most 
probably from one of the magazines current 
at the time of his death. Bradberry died in 
1803, and is buried in Bunhill Fields. I have 
biographical particulars. 
RicHarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Statve.—The Duke of Wellington’s 
statue, which formerly stood on the Tower 
Green, opposite the pe Bae of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, ioe disappeared for some years, and 
I wish to ascertain what has become of it. 
| inquired of the sergeant on duty the last 
time I was there, but he was fee: to give 
me any information. Brutus. 


Wes.tey’s Porrrair sy Romney.—I have 
before me a print by Ward of a portrait of 
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John Wesley by Romney. The figure is half 
length, and underneath is a view of the 
rectory at Epworth from a drawing by Jack- 
son, A.R.A. Can any one tell me where the 
original portrait is? An answer direct will 
oblige, as the information is wanted at once 
for a special purpose. C. C. BELL. 
Epworth. 


Primrose Superstition. — It is generally 
believed in our part of the country that if 
the roots of primroses are planted upside 
down in the ground the plant will in future 
bear flowers very much darker in colour 
than usual. Could any readers kindly tell 
me whether this is a recognized scientific 
fact ; and, if so, what is the reason for the 
change in the colour of the petals? 

SoMERSET. 

* Priviteciatus.”—In Foster’s ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses’ occurs the name of C. W. H. 
Paule [?], “ privilegiatus.” Ido not see such 
a designation or term attached to any other 
name. What is its signification ; and for what 
reason is it appended to an apparent non- 
graduate of the University ? IGNotvs. 


Jacos Goopwiyx.—I should be grateful for 
any information about Jacob Good win, elected 
a Bellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 27 August, 
1664, and described in the college books as 
“of Cambridgeshire.” He seems to have 
retired from his fellowship at the beginning 
of 1682, and was probably appointed to a 
living at or about that date. TEMPLAR. 


pRINTED WITH SMALL LetTerR.—Benja- 
min Stillingfleet, who translated various 
botanical tracts by members of the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, had the first personal 
pronoun printed with a small letter through- 


out his ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts relating to 
Natural History, Husbandry and Physick 


[&e.],’ London, 1740. The effect is somewhat 
odd, as in the following sentence, selected at 
random (p. 226) :— 

‘Tho’ asi said i do not pretend to understand 
the subject of this piece; yet i hope the learned 
reader will excuse me, if i add one obstacle more to 
the foregoing list 
Are there any other instances of this peculiar 
fad in English? Does Stillingfleet elsewhere 
condescend to explain his reasons for the 
innovation ? O. O. H. 

[Reference was made at 5" S. vi. 15 to this 
peculiarity in Stillingfleet’s book.] 


Hon. Henry Pacerr.—A deed relating to 
land in Vernill Lay was executed in 1694 
between Thomas Stone, of Stamford, in the 
Vale of White Horse, co. Berks, yeoman, and 


Benjamin Cutler, of the University of Oxford, 
gent., and the Hon. Henry Pagett. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ say if he was the 
son of either William, fifth Baron, or William, 
sixth Baron Paget, or tell me the name of 
the parish and county in which this Vernill 
Lay is? Wm. Jackson Picort. 


Inns or Coancery.—A literary worker has 
made several vain attempts to get infor- 
mation concerning the existence or where- 
abouts of the seventeenth-century records 
(1639-42, to be specific) of the London Inns 
of Chancery. Have these vanished? Are 
there no admission-books extant, nor even 
copies of any of them? Staple and Barnard’s, 
for instance, are supposed to have belonged 
to Gray’s Inn, and Furnival’s and Thavies’ 
to Lincoln's Inn; but neither of the two 
parent societies has the books of the afore- 
mentioned Inns of Chancery in its possession, 
nor do the respective librarians, as I am 
courteously informed, know anything what- 
ever about them. BN. ¥. 


CLEMENT’s INN Recisters.—Are the books 
and registers of Clement's Inn now in 
existence ; and, if so, in whose possession are 
they ? BERNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Atkxyns.—I want to know if any descen- 
dants of Madame Charlotte Atkyns— perhaps 
born Walpole—are still living in England, 
more particularly in the county of Norfolk. 
Madame Atkyns was a native of Kettering- 
ham, where she must have lived between the 
years 1780 and 1820, apart from her numerous 
trips to Paris. Every historical document 


concerning this lady and her family will be 
gratefully received. C. B. 
Vaud, Switzerland. 
Tuomas Preston.— When did Thomas 


Preston print and sell music (and perhaps 
other books) at 97, Strand? G. 


Seven Dirats.—What does Dickens mean 
in chap. v. of ‘Sketches by Boz’ when he 
says that Seven Dials was immortalized by 
Tom King and the Frenchman? Reaper. 


“ WorLD witHout END.”—This triple com- 
pound occurs twice in the version of 
1611—viz., in Isaiah xlv. 17, ** Ye shall not 
be confounded world without end,” and in 
the last verse of Ephesians iii. This ex- 


pression excites more interest when we find 
it in Shakespeare, Sonnet lvii. :— 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour. 
But this Shakespearian usage was in 1590, 
twenty-one years before the vocable was 
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printed in the Bible of James, and so one’s 
first thoughts may be that our translators 
owed it to the poet. But did he and they 
both owe the term to some earlier Biblical 
translation? In the Testament hexapla 
versions of Wyclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva they would have failed to find it at 
all, and only in the so-called “ Rheims” does 
it come to light The publication of the 
“ Rheims ” was 1582, eight years before Shake- 
speare. Was the seventeen-year Stratford 
stripling likely to meet with a Catholic 
Bible? Does his adopting the phrase augur 
Catholic affiliations? A further question is, 
Whence did the Rheims authors borrow the 
word? If found in an English Prayer-book 
would they have accepted it? In short, how 
much further can the compound be traced in 
the dark backward? Questions of this sort 
have been answered oftener and better by 
*N.E.D.’ than by all books before it, and its 
disclosures have given so much coveted in- 
struction to its readers that its consummation 
is among the crowning mercies which they 
most eagerly and frequently desire. 
James D. Butter. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Lerrers rrom Pestu.’— Quoted in 
the early fifties of last century. Where 
were they published and who was the 
author ? 


“Bur tas Know,” &c.— Whose are 
these lines ? 

But this I know, 

f along unseen strand, 
Or anywhere in God's eternal space, 

You heard my voice, 

Or I beheld your face, 
That we should greet, 
And both would understand. 

VALTYRE. 


Bounpary Customs.—Where may I find 
a book or pamphlet entitled ‘The Origin 
and History of the Boundary Customs,’ by 
J. Bassett, 1839? It is not in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum Library. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuaet. 

Boapicea’s DauGcuters.—What were the 
names of the two daughters of Boadicea? 
Does any historian record these? ~ 

Portsmouth. 


Beprorpsurre : Lorp LiguTeNancy —Can 


Arber’s ed., 1895), Stanyhurst writes of a 
forthcoming book of his as “my Fim 
Couleidos” What did he mean, and in what 
language are the words? H. P. L 


Names oF Novets Soucut.—What is the 
novel which opens in a village inn with a 
company of bumpkins singing :— 

Some talk of Alice Andrews 
And some of Harry Lees? 

What is the novel in which the following 
incident occurs? Two ladies of social position 
walking on a country road pass a tramp lying 
under the hedge. His eyes catch those of 
one of the ladies, who says to her companion, 
“What a dreadful man! What eyes! I hope 
I shall never see him again, for if he ordered 
me to follow him, I should be obliged to go.” 
The tramp overhears, follows, orders this 
lady to go with him, and she goes. She is 
afterwards found in a garret, beaten, starved. 
1 write from imperfect memory some twenty 
years old ; but the story is, | think, pretty 
much as I have written it. 

J. K. Laveuton, 


Beplies, 
ANCIENT DEMESNE OR CORNWALL FEE. 
(9% S. x. 443; xi. 153, 210.) 

Havinc ventured to cross swords with 
Mr. Retcuet in defence of the right of 
South Tawton to rank as “ancient demesne,” 
I am pleased to be able to bring forward 
on its behalf some fresh evidence which I 
hope may prove decisive. 

he term “ancient demesne,” as I under- 
stand from Jacob’s ‘Law Dictionary’ and 
from other more modern sources, is legally 
and generally accepted as denoting the tenure 
whereby were held all such manors as had 
belonged to the Crown both in the days of 
Edward the Confessor and of William the 
Conqueror. Among the privileges enjoyed 
by tenants in ancient demesne were exemp- 
tions from toll for all things bought and sold 
concerning their sustenance and husbandry, 
and from attendance on any sort of inquest, 
so that if they were empanelled on a jury 
they might have an attachment against the 
sheriff. 

This may perhaps explain how it came to 


any of your readers tell me the actual dates | 


of the Lord Lieutenancy of the Earl of Upper 


ne (title now extinct) for the county of | 


Beds 


“Fin Couterpos”: Stanyuurst.—In the 
introductory dedication of his Vergil (p. 7, 


Avex. R. ALsTon. 


pass in 1463 that on the “murdre” of a South 
Tawton man in a local affray, when “on of 
the kyng’s coron's in the said shire required 
for enquere upon the syght of the body,” 


| Philip Copleston (lord of one of the sub- 


manors?) “and his retous feleshipp so ma- 
nasshed [menaced] the said xij that were 
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sum’ned to apperid before the s’d coroner, 
that they noe none of them durst appere 
before hym for fere of death,” and apparently 
the summons was not enforced (Early Ch. 
Pro., 28, 288). 

It is undeniable, at any rate, that one of 
the above-mentioned privileges of tenants in 
ancient demesne was recognized as pertaining 
to inhabitants of South Tawton; for in an 
Assize Roll of 9 Ed. I. (181, m. 8) it is re- 
corded that the bailiff of Galfr’ de kammu'll 
was amerced for taking undue tolls at the 
market of Nymetbowe, viz., from the men 
of Suthtauton, “qui sunt de antiquo dominico 
Corone d'm regis.” Again, in Ass. Roll 
186 (m. 52) we find Will Chace and other 
men of Ralph de Tony, of the manor of South 
Tawton, complaining of the Abbot of Tavi- 
stock and his officers for extorting tolls from 
them in his markets and fairs, claiming “ q’d 
cum ipi quieti esse debeant de om’imodo 
teolon dando p’ totu’ regnu’ Angl. eo’ q’d 
sunt tenentes de antiquo dominico Corone dm 
Reg’,” and, if I interpret rightly, their claim 
is granted. Another authoritative declara- 
tion as to the status of the manor occurs in 
Ass. Roll 182 (m. 3 d.). Ralph de Tony 
being summoned to answer to the king in a 
plea by what warranty he holds the “ Hun- 
dred de Suththaunton, gue ad coronam d'm 
Reg p'tinet......ec Will's de Giselh’m qui 
sequit’......dicit q'd hundred est quoddam 
sp'tale p’tinens ad Coronam @m Reg.” 

Finally, the second Tauetona in Domes- 
day, which all are agreed stands for South 
Tawton (being held by Githa and having 
Ash ve sees to it), appears in the Exchequer 
Domesday among the nineteen manors which 
were in King Edward’s demesne, and now 
belong to King William: “ Hec xix maneria 
fuerunt In D’nio Regis Edwardi & p'tinen’ 
ad rege’.” The enumeration of these manors 
is a little confusing owing to the inclusion 
of some subsidiary ones, and, apparently, of 
Badentona, for which two were exchanged ; 
but if, in the facsimile of the original 
MS., all those names that are touched up 
with red ink are noted, it will be seen 
that they are exactly nineteen in num- 
ber. In the course of this series occur 
two sub-headings specifying which manors 
had been held (I suppose temporarily as 
dower-lands) by Eddida, Edward’s queen, and 
which by Ghida (his mother-in-law, mother 
of Eddida and of King Harold, and widow 
of Earl Godwin). Among the latter is Taue- 
tona. I can find nowhere in either Domesday 
the statement that it was held by Harold 
himself. After the nineteenth manor comes 
the heading: ‘“‘ Has subsequentia xiii terras 


tenuit Herald comes,” and against this in the 
margin is a figure or device, which, as used 
elsewhere, seems to indicate a new division 
or chapter. Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


“THE BEAUTIFUL city oF Pracue” (9% 
S. xi. 407). — The author of these lines 
would have considered their appropriation 
to Thackeray a great compliment. He was 
W. J. Prowse, one of the clever band of 
young men who assisted Tom Hood in the 
conduct of Fun in the sixties. I have a 
copy dated 1867, of which I give the first 
verse :— 
I dwell in a city enchanted, 
And lonely indeed is my lot ; 
Two guineas a week, all I wanted, 
Was certainly all that I got. 
Well ! somehow I found it was plenty, 
Perhaps you may find it the same 
If—if you are just one-and-twenty, 
With industry, hope, and an aim. — 
Though its latitude ’s rather uncertain, 
And the longitude also is vague, : 
The person I pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful city of Prague. 
My copy is bound up with several other little 
|poems and his principal work, ‘* Nicholas’s 
Notes’ He died, alas! in 1868. 
W. K. R. Beprorp. 
[A reply from Mr. Esswortn next week.) 


NorMan Serriers IN Encianp (9% S. xi. 
| 407). —The list of the companions of the 
Conqueror is to be found in the annals of the 
church of Dives, in Normandy. But there 
is probably no good information in existence 
with regard to early Norman settlers after 
the Conquest. N. 8. L 


R. M. might consult ‘Noms de Famille 
Normands,’ by H. Moisy, or ‘The Conqueror 
and his Companions, by J. R. Planché. There 
is also a very useful list of Norman family 
names, with suggested derivations, in Barber's 
‘British Family Names,’ just published in an 
enlarged edition. In this work (p. 74) will be 
found a reference to the name Mirville or 
Morville, which is undoubtedly a place-name. 

Martruew H. Peacock. 


A list of Normans who accompanied Wil- 
liam I. to England is inscribed on a tablet in 
the parish church of Dives, in Normandy, 
about six miles from Trouville. The pro- 
prietor of the Hétel Guillaume le Con uérant 
Is a great antiquary, and even a philologist. 

HersBert A. STRONG. 

Fountain Pens (9° S. xi. 390, 438).—I re- 
member a fountain pen of my father's, which 
I think belonged to his father. It had a 
small sponge in the hinder part, which was 
filled with ink before one began to write, the 
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ink percolating through some small aperture 
to the nib inserted in the other end. I forget 
in what way or by what mechanism the 
pressure was applied which caused the sponge 
to pour out the ink. I do not remember 
seeing it in use; whence I conclude that it 
had its defects. ALDENHAM. 


Water -Emmets, 1705 S. xi. 389).— 
This is no doubt a misreading for “ water- 
evetts.” In my schooldays, in Somerset, we 
knew, indeed, the name of newt, but our 
usual name for the water-lizard was evett. 

ALDENHAM. 


VILLon (98 S. x. 303, 432, 514 ; xi. 293).— 
The lines from C. G. Leland may be supple- 
mented by some quoted by P. Jannet, giving 
a similar pronunciation of the name, which, 
however, the reader will not feel disposed to 
adopt :— 

Mais bien est fol et lunaticque 

ui de ce fait sermon si long ; 
Peu nuit & la chose publicque 
Se Brussiens disent Filon. 
Il ne m’en chault gueres si l'on 
Choisit de ces facons la pire 
Et bien veuil qu’on dise selon 
Que dés pieca l'on souloit dire. 

B. D. Mosetey. 


June, 1890); Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art’; ‘ Myth-land’ by Edw. 
| Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A.; Dennett’s ‘ Folk-Lore 
of the Fjort’; and Dyer'’s * Domestic Folk- 
Lore.’ J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


Does your correspondent know the works 
of Prof. de Gubernatis? I do not, but I 
have seen many extracts from them, and they 
are apparently full of such matter as he wants. 
I am told, however, by one who knows, that 
De Gubernatis is not to be trusted implicitly, 
his speculations being frequently rash to the 
point of absurdity. Cc. C. B. 


Purneas Pert S. xi. 403).—The Rev. 
S. Arnott, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
throws a doubt on the title of this naval 
architect. There is in my possession a 
contemporary print of the 100-gun ship 
Brittannia (s?c), which is stated to be ‘* built 
by S' Phineas Pett for King James the First.” 
The print is now on loan at the Alexandra 
Palace, where Mr. ARNoTT can see it. There 
used to be a long quinquilingual inscription 
below it as late as 1856, but the weevils have 
destroyed it all but a few words. 

THomas Awnpry. 

Ardath, Fowler’s Hill, Salisbury. 


EquaTorIAL AFRICA: ITs BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mytus (9 §. xi. 348).— The 
works dealing with, and bearing upon, this 
subject are, of course, almost onanatin | 
There are, however, the publications of | 
the Folk-Lore Society, among which are 
Henderson’s ‘Folk - Lore of the Northern | 
Counties’; Gregor’s ‘Folk-Lore of N.E 
Scotland’; Swainson’s ‘ Folk-Lore of British 
Birds’; Hartland’s ‘County Folk-Lore,’ &c. ; 
‘Teutonic Mythology,’ by Viktor Ryd-| 
berg, translated by Rasmus B. Anderson, | 
LL.D., Ph.D., 1889; Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic | 
Mythology,’ translated by Stallybrass ; 
Mallet’s ‘Northern Antiquities’; Miiller’s 
‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ vol. ii.; 
Thorpe’s ‘Northern Mythology’; Tylor’s 
‘ Primitive Culture’; Keightley’s ‘ Fairy | 
Mythology’; ‘La Mythologie dans l’Art 
Ancien et Moderne, by René Ménard ; 
‘Mythologie des Plantes’ and ‘Zoological 
Mythology,’ both by Angelo de Gubernatis ; 
E. Clodd’s ‘Myths and Dreams’; C. Gould's 
‘Mythical Monsters’; ‘Credulities, Past and 
Present,’ by William Jones ; Thomas Wright’s 
‘Essays on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Middle Ages '; Wilde’s ‘Irish Popular Super- 
stitions’; ‘*Medisval Lore, edited by R. 
Steele, with preface by William Morris ; 
‘Superstitions about Shoes’ (Lesure Hour, 
Dec., 1884) ; ‘Some Popular Superstitions of 
the Ancients,’ by J. C. Frazer (Folk-Lore, 


(gt S. xi. 406).—A reference to Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s new volume on the Congo will show 
most of the works which have dealt recently 
with the Congo region ; and communication 
with Mr. E. D. Morel, Hawarden, Chester, 
would probably complete the list so far as all 
except mere geographical papers are con- 
cerned, and of these inquiry at the library of 
the Geographical Society would produce a 
record. D. 


Mr. F. Edwards, 83, High Street, Maryle- 
bone, W., issues a good catalogue of books on 
Africa; but the fullest list available will 
probably be found in the ‘Subject Index of 
the Modern Works added to the Library of 
the British Museum in the Years 1881-1900,’ 
edited by G. K. Fortescue, vol. i, A-E, 
price 30s. (Longmans & Co., 1902). 

Won. H. Peer. 

Joun Foster (9 S. xi. 406).—The writer 
of this name about whom Mr. C. A. 
FeperRer inquires is, no doubt, my grand- 
father, John Foster. He was a_school- 
master living at Taunton at the time Mr. 
FEDERER mentions, and a man of literary 
ability. I have a good deal of his MS., 
mostly theological, and a poem by him 
dated 1826, printed by the same printer as 
the pamphlet referred to—viz., Mr. A. 
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Glanvill. As to similarity of name with 
the essayist, I may mention that Fosters 
flourished at North Curry (near Taunton) for 
many generations. I have a pedigree com- 
piled from the parish registers ; it begins 
with the marriage of a John Foster in 1539. 
The essayist was born, I believe, in York- 
shire, but he may have sprung from this 
North Curry stock. Perhaps Mr. Feperer 
can tell us, if he would be so obliging. 
J. J. Fosrer. 


© OwL-Licut ” (9 xi. 349, 411) —In cases 
of this kind the right book to consult is the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ As the merits 
of this work are perhaps not very adequately 
known, I beg leave to quote from it as 
follows 

** Owl, sh. and r.......(7) -dight or -’s-light, twilight 
dusk (7) Lan. Aw olez think there 's summat tine 
abeawt th’ eawl-leet, Waugh, *Sneck-bant’ (1867), 
Lan.' Lan.' Nhp.' Dor. We can do nothing 
by this owl's light, Hardy, ‘ Wess. Tales’ (1888), 
164. Der. Up-long in the owl-light, the owl- 
light, the owl-light—Up-long in the owl-light Theer 
comed my maid wi’ me—BA/k. and White (Mar. 14, 
1896), 330." 
Even this does not exhaust the information 
given, because the references to “ Lan. e. Lan. 
Nhp..” each with the reference number 1 
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| Scotland 


added above it, signify that similar infor- | 


in Nodal 
Lancashire 


and Milner’s 
Dialect,’ in 


mation is 
‘Glossary 


given 
of the 


Cunliffe’s * Glossary of Rochdale Words,’ and | 


in Miss Baker's ‘Glossary of Northampton- 
shire Words.’ Water W. SKEar. 
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favovr he went into Denmarke (where he was 
advanced to be Gen‘all of that King’s artillerie) 
theire beinge advised to tender his service to his 
owne Prince, we" he doing his Maj'* willinglie 
accepted & p'fered him to be one of y® gent. of his 
most honorable Prjvie Chamber, & rewarded him 
with a pension of 600/. p’ an’vm (this deserving 
spirit adorned with all endowments befitting a 
gentleman) in the prime of his flovrishinge age 
svrrendred his sovle to his Redeemer, 1631. 
Of his greate worth to knowe who seeketh more 
Mvst movnt to Heaven where he is gone before. 
In Fravnee he tooke to wife Anne Scott, for whose 
remembrance shee lovingelie erected this memo- 
riall.” 
Arms, Or, three lions’ heads erased gules, 
impaling Vert, a greyhound springing argent. 
Crest, a lion’s head erased. 
W. E. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8S. W. 
Mr. Cooper says that Scot was ‘‘ descended 
from the ancient barons of Bawerie, in 
.” “ Bawerie” represents 
enough the local pronunciation of the word, 
but the correct spelling is Balwearie, in which 
form readers will recognize the name tradi- 
tionally associated with the wizard Michael 
Scott. The place is in the parish of Abbots 
hall, Kirkealdy, and Michael’s father is said 
to have become possessed of it through his 
wife Margaret, daughter and sole heiress of 
Richard Balwearie of Balwearie. 
Tuomas BayYNe. 


I remember reading years ago that when 


| Leslie, Earl of Leven, crossed the Border in 


Ropert 8. xi. 268, 334).—Although | 
Cot. HoLpen, in his query concerning the | 


above man, states that “his bust may be 
seen in the old parish church of Lambeth,” 
it does not appear quite plain whether he 
knows the inscription on the monument of 
which the bust is a portion. In case your 
querist does not, I venture to give it, as I 
think that it may interest other readers, 
should he be already acquainted with it. 
The monument is of black and white marble. 
The bust, which is stated to be “well executed 
and painted, and surrounded with artillery 
and trophy work in basso-relievo,” is in the 
centre. Tanswell, in ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Lambeth,’ 1858, gives the 
inscription as follows : 

“Nere to this place lyeth the body of Robert 
Scott, Esq"., descended of the ancient Barrons of 
Bawerie, in Scotland. He bent himselfe to travell. 
and stvdie mvch, and amongst many other thinges, 
he invented the leather ordnance, and carried to 
the Kinge of Sweden 200 men, who, after two yeares 
service for his worth and walour, was p'ferred to 
the office of Qvarter M" Generall of his army, 
w* he possessed 3 yeares; from thence wt" his 


January, 1644, he had some leather cannon 

with the army. Can any one tell me if this 

is authentic ? Herpert Soutsam. 
Shrewsbury. 


“ Noruine ” (9% S. xi. 166, 333, 395).—I well 
remember a pungent rendering of this riddle, 
years ago, among Roman Catholic children 
in the county of Durham. Surely all such 
items of folk-lore are evolved, or so improved 
upon that to no one should authorship be 
attributed, simply because he has put it into 
print. My somewhat startling version is, 
“What is that which is better than God and 
worse than the devil, which the dead eat, 
and which if the living were to eat they 
would die?” CHARLES CoBHAM 

Shrubbery, Gravesend. 


Lacaux (9 xi. 349).—The parents of 
Noah Stephen Guyon’s wife Elizabeth were 
Paul Louis Lacaux and Claude Mariette. 


Its Erymoiocy 8S. xi. 204). — 


“Oss”: 


It has often been said that, before the Kelts 
came to Britain, this island may have been 
inhabited by a non-Aryan race, speaking an 


H. W. 
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ancient kind of Baskish. Using that hypo- 
thesis for a guide, one may suppose that 
some Baskish words may have crept into 
the insular Keltic, and survived the oblitera- 
tion effected by successive waves of Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Norman French. Can oss 
be one of these words? The Baskish root us 
has nearly the same sense, and is still used 
in all parts of Baskland. It is pronounced 
like oos in goose, roost. It is now, how- 
ever, only found with the added infinitival 
termination tz. Uste means both crozre and 
eroyance. As a radical with the verb, it 
retains always the form wsfe, never, like 
ordinary infinitive nouns, being put in the 
locative indefinite case usten. Thus “I 
believe” is not put “I have it in believing= 
dut usten,” but “I have belief” =dut uste or 
uste dut. This peculiarity perhaps points to 
its being a foreign word, borrowed from the 
Gauls, or from the Kelts of Keltiberian Spain. 
If this could be proved to have happened, it 
would be as easy to believe that the Sassenach 
borrowed oss from the Britons. Have old 
Keltic documents no trace of such a word? 
In the Acts of the Apostles, xiv. 19, Leicarraga 
translated “cuidans qu'il fust mort” by ustez 
hila cen. Here ustez means by belief (i.c., 
believing), and cen, that he was. In Acts xxi. 
29, “lequel ils estimoyent ” is rendered “ cein 
uste baitzutén”; not usten, as would be the 
case with an ordinary verbal noun. The 
Baskish for oser is ausart, ausarta, from 
atin ausus, as appears clearly from Philip- 
plans iv. 3, where osen¢t was translated by 
haucu baitirade. The reprint of Leicarraga’s 
New Testament of 1571, published by the 
[rinitarian Bible Society of London, was 
finished at the University Press in Oxford 
on 29 May; and I am responsible for its 
defects. E. 8S. Dopeson. 


| have frequently heard this word used in 
Cheshire and Derbyshire in my early days, 
and used to consider it an expressive one. 
Halliwell in his ‘Dictionary’ defines “Oss. To 
offer, begin, attempt, or set about anything ; 
to be setting out ; to recommend a person to 
assist you. Chesh.” Ray gives the Cheshire 
proverb “ossing comes to bossing.” Edge- 
worth, temp. Hen. VIII. uses to oss for to 
prophesy. In one of the Edinburgh tales 
edited by Mrs. Johnston, in a story by Mrs. 
Howitt entitled ‘Johnnie Darbishire, a 
Primitive Quaker,’ the Quaker observes, “I’Il 
never oss,” an expression which needed 
explanation. But these are rather illustra 
tions of the use of the word, and by no 
means either give or suggest the unde 
derivatur. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fees FOR SEARCHING ParisH REGISTERS 
(9 S. x. 148, 394; xi. 130, 252).—A fee can 
certainly be required for searching parish 
registers. In the ‘Suggestions for the 
Guidance of the Clergy with reference to the 
Marriage and Registration Acts,’ sent by 
the Registrar-General to the clergy in 1901, 
the following information is given concern- 
ing fees :— 

“Every clergyman having the keeping of a 

Register Book of Marriages must ‘ at all reasonable 
times’ allow searches to be made in such Register 
Book, and give a copy certified under his hand of 
any entry therein, on payment of the following 
fees: For every search extending over a period o 
not more than one year—one shilling. For every 
additional year—sixpence. For every certified copy 
of an entry—two shillings and sixpence, and one 
penny for the stamp to be affixed thereto.” 
The fee for searching marriage registers is 
thus definitely fixed by law (6 & 7 Will. IV., 
c. 86, § 35). With regard to registers of 
baptisms and burials 52 Geo. IIL, ec. 146, § 16, 
runs thus :— 

“Nothing in this Act contained shall in any 
manner diminish or increase the fees heretofore 
payable, or of right due to any minister for the 
performance of any of the before-mentioned duties, 
or to any minister or registrar, for giving copies of 
such registrations, but all due, legal and accus- 
tomed fees on such occasions, and all powers and 
remedies for recovery thereof, shall be and remain 
as though this Act had not been made.” 

By § 5 of this Act the register books are to 
be kept in an iron chest, 

““and the said books shall not, nor shall any of 
them, be taken or removed from or out of the said 
chest, at any time or for any cause whatever, ex- 
cept for the purpose of making such entries therein 
as aforesaid, or for the inspection of persons de- 
sirous to make search therein, or to obtain copies 
from or out of the same, or to be produced as evi- 
dence in some court of law or equity,” &c. 

The production of the books for searching 
is, therefore, one of the * before-mentioned 
duties” for which under § 16 “a due, legal 
and accustomed fee” may be required. The 
customary fee for such searches, so far as my 
experience extends, is that stated in the 
Marriage Act of William I[V.—1s for the first 
year, and 6d. for each subsequent year—and 
in parishes where this is the custom there is 
no doubt that these sums could be recovered 
by process of law. It must be remembered 
that these searches lay much responsibility 
and trouble on the clergy. It is not safe to 
leave the books with strangers, therefore the 
incumbent or some thoroughly trustworthy 
person must always be with the searcher, and 
asa search sometimes extends over several 
hours, household or parochial arrangements 
must be altered to provide a guardian for the 
books. The fees in the case of long searches 
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are really not an adequate recompense for the 
trouble involved. With regard to courtesy, 
one tries as far as possible to live peaceably 
with all men, but register-searchers are some- 
times a trial. I have known a man (appa- 
rently respectable) come at ten o'clock, 
accompanied by a woman, remain to lunch 
and until late in the afternoon, and then 
refuse to pay any fees. I have known another, 
after haggling over the fees payable. propose 
to search each alternate year in the books. 
Many of these searchers seem to be sent by 
others, who, if they can afford to pay the 
searchers, can afford to pay the guardians of 
the books; and where this is the case the 
full legal or customary fee should be required. 
Every clergyman will, as a matter of course, 
consider the poor, but register-searchers do 
not come under this head, they give a great 
deal of trouble to the clergy, and they may 
fairly be called upon to pay the legal or cus- 
tomary fee. A Vicar. 


Not only at the above references, but in 
numberless instances of former volumes of 
‘N. & Q.’ this subject has been ventilated 
and fought out. he real truth seems to be 
that registers as public documents may be 
consulted by any person who can show a 
good reason for inspection ; but I should say 
that the clergyman has a right to be present 
at the time. Any extracts made are not 
valuable as evidence in law, unless certified 
by the clergyman as correct, and under Lord 
Campbell's Act he is entitled to a fee of 
2s. 6d. for each, and he usually throws in 
additionally the penny stamp. renee forms 
can be obtained from Messrs. Shaw & Sons. 
I have, however, frequently wondered how 
the many blanks in the marriage registers 
can be filled in in large towns, when, as at 
Manchester Cathedral, some dozen marriages 
are solemnized at one time. Our registers 
here were kept in an old wooden chest until 
the late rural dean very kindly made us 
a present of an iron one, which is kept in my 
study, and though no ornament, it is a very 
useful article. Some little time since two 
young ladies called here and wished 
tone the old registers in order to tran- 
scribe them; and as I supposed they were 
wishing to turn an honest penny, I granted 
the request, though it was done in fear and 
trembling lest the books should be injured ; 
for, as every one knows, the bands have 
often given way in such old books, and the 
leaves become loose. However, they did 
come back safely, but I entered a mental 
vow that under no circumstances should 
they again be lent. Occasionally I allow 


to | 


mine to be exposed to the light and to 
breathe the fresh air. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


**TRAPEZA ” 
298).— 

“The general plan [of churches in Russia], how- 
ever, is generally derived from those in monasteries, 
to which the refectory or hall, where the monks 
ate, formerly adjoined ; here the people assembled, 
and never advanced farther when the monks were 
at their devotions: hence there is a division for the 
most part in old parish churches, in that country, 
which corresponds with this, and is called in the 
Russian language 7'rapeza, a term borrowed from 
the Greek, signifying a table.” —‘ The Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia,’ by John 
Glen King (London, 1772). 


IN Russtan (9% S. xi. 230, 


Hasket Darsy. 
Boston, U.S. 


Ph. Reiff, ‘ Russian-French-German-English 
Dictionary,’ 1884, gives trapeza as follows :— 

Sf. /atable, 1. le manger, les mets, m.; 2. l’'autel, 
m. (du sanctuaire) ; 3. le réfectoire (d'un couvent) ; 
4. le parvis (d’église). 

“* Der Tisch, 1. das Essen; der Altar; 3. 
Speisesaal (in Klistern); 4. die Vorhalle (in Kir- 
chen). 

-" Table, 1. victuals, meat; 2. altar; 3. refectory 
(of convents) ; 4. church porch.” 

It gives also trapeznekh, cellarer, burser ; 
trapeznovaty, to eat, be at table. Were alms 
in Russia formerly dispensed in the church 
porch? This would explain the origin of the 
word. H. 


Curistmas Carots (9 xi. 309, 414).— 
The work inquired for is probably that men- 
tioned at p. 50 of the index to the ‘ British 
Catalogue of Books, 1837-57,’ compiled by 
Sampson Low (1858). It is described as 
‘Christmas and Christmas Carols,’ published 
by T. B. Sharpe, 1847. J. F. R., who wrote 
the preface, is no doubt John Fuller Russell. 

W. P. Courtney. 


Hapreran I. (9% S. xi. 288, 392).—It is not 
quite accurate to speak of a man being 
“elected to the Papacy” or ‘‘elected Pope.” 
No one is elected Pope. The election is to 
the Bishopric of Rome. When a man, bishop, 
priest, or lene, is lawfully chosen as Bishop 
of Rome, then, at once, he becomes Pope. He 
is elected Bishop of Rome by ecclesiastical 
law, and, thus desta, he becomes Pope by 
Divine right. He is not Bishop of Rome 
because he is Pope, but he is Pope because 
he is Bishop of Rome. Should a layman be 


chosen Bishop of Rome he at once possesses 
the power of jurisdiction, but he does not 

ssess the power of order ; and this must 
be oe tend he can say mass, ordain, 
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confirm, consecrate, or administer any sacra- 
ment. Having been ordained priest and 
consecrated bishop, he then has the power of 
order just as any other priest or bishop ; but 
the power of jurisdiction, or supreme eccle- 
siastical authority, he possesses from the 
moment when he is chosen Bishop of Rome, 
and, being so chosen, becomes Pope. 
GEORGE ANGuUs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


“A” or “AN” BEFORE H” Sounpep 
S. xi. 286).—I am concerned with the above 
only so far as the reference to the preserva- 
tion of “an hungred” in the R.V. This is 
surely a matter for congratulation, as the 


word, better written with a hyphen, has now | 


attained the respectable age of about six 

hundred years. See ‘ King Alisaunder,’ |. 1230 

(Weber). I have not the R.V. at hand, but I 

trust that “on sleep,” in Acts xiii. 36, has 

also been preserved. m. P. i 
[**On sleep is preserved. ] 


** TONGUE-TWISTERS ” (9"" xi. 269).—The 
following, furnished me by my learned friend 
and colleague the Chevalier Londini, is an 
Italian tongue-twister which it will take 
some research to parallel :-— 

“*Se P Arcivescovo di Costantinopoli si volesse 
disarcivescoviscostantinopolitannizzare. vidisarcive- 
scoviscostantinopolitannizzereste voi per non fare 
disarcivescoviscostantinopolitannizzare lui?” 

** If the Archbishop of Constantinople would wish 
to give up his archbishopric, would you do the 
same in order that he may not give up his arch- 
bishopric?” 

A common French tongue-twister is “ Le 
riz tenta le rat, le rat tenté tata le riz.” 

Hersert A. Srrone. 

University College, Liverpool. 


The following French one is a supposititious 

soliloquy of a groom following his master :— 

Je suis ce que je suis, 

Je ne suis pas ce que je suis ; 

Si j'étais ce que je suis ; 

Je ne serais pas ce que je suls, 
The play of words is, of course, on “ je suis, 
I am,” and “ je suis, I follow.” 

A. CoLtincwoop LEE. 


The following, “out of some thousands of 
specimens of this kind of sentence,” was 
awarded the first prize in a competition held 
some years ago by the Golden Penny—viz., 
** The sixth sick sheik’s sixth sheep's sick.” 

C. S. H. 

The version I have heard was ‘‘ Ces sau- 
cissons-¢i sont six sous”—which is hardly 
good French, but effective. When I was a 
little boy at a Croydon dame school, in the 


early sixties, Mrs. Attwood used to tell us 
that a cockney would say, “ My vife and I 
vent to Vest Vickham ; and vether it was the 
vaggon, or vether it was my vife, I can’t pre- 
tend to say; but my horse vouldn’t go, and 
my vife vouldn’t go, and so ve’d to stop by 
the vay.” A Platt-Deutsch “twister” is 
|“ Eene jute jans iseene jute jabe Jottes.” An 
Irish one is “ Baile-da-chab, buail do dha chab 
a-cheile ” (“ Ballydehob, strike your two lips 
together”). A Welsh one is “Hwceh gocha 
|chwech o berchyll cochion bach” (“A red 
| sow and six little red pigs”). 
Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 


Monmouth. 


Tue AuTtHor AND AVENGER oF Evi (9" 
|S. ix. 22, 229; x. 35).—Prof. L. Leger, in his 
|‘ Mythologie Slave, chap. v., mentions a 
demon who may be the original of ‘Old 
Scratch ” :— 

**En Bohéme on connait encore le Skritek iden- 
tique au Skrzat des Polonais. Les anciens lexiques 
traduisent ce mot par /ar domesticus. Les pré- 
dicateurs faisaient de Skritek le synonyme de 
Diabolus. Hus dit des fidéles qui n’écoutent pas 
les officés: ‘Le prétre prononce certains mots, ils 
sont recueillis par le Skritek,’ cest-d-dire évidem- 
ment par le démon.” 

I presume these “certain words” are a form 
of excommunication, some formula analogous 


to bell, book, and candle. St. Paul “ delivers 
to Satan” certain erring converts for correc- 
tion, an obscure point in exegesis, but what 
Hus intends is not clear from the above 
citation. Prof. Leger continues :— 

“Le mot skrzat (pol.), skratek en slovéene, skritek 
(tchéque) n’est pas d’origine slave...... il est dorigine 
germanique: ane. all. scrato, scratun (larve, lares 
mali, /emures); moyen allemand schrat, schratz, 
schretze (faunas, demon), schretel (spiritus fami- 
liaris), &c.” 

The learned writer proceeds to connect schrat 
with the Russian chort (devil), an ancient 
kinship if existent. It is strange if the obso- 
lete Teutonic word survives in Russia as the 
appellation of the author of evil, and with us 
in the irreverent form of ** Old Scratch.” 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


Tue Pavucrry or Books ELIZABETHAN 
Times : SHAKESPEARE ABROAD 8. xi. 44, 
150, 336).—I am obliged to Z. for his reply to 
my letter regarding Calderon, which was 
simply meant to show that there was not the 
smallest resemblance, as Z. maintained, be- 
tween Calderon’s ‘ Devocion de la Cruz’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Z. says, “* Romeo and 
Juliet’ must have certainly been known to 
Lope.” I fail to see the certainty. The 


supposition is as far-fetched as that Shake- 
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speare was acquainted with Lope de Vega, 
or that Calderon borrowed ‘La Devocion’ 
from ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

In his previous letter Z. held that “ inci- 
dents in the plot of ‘La Vida es Suejo’ 
remind one of Christopher Sly.” But 
Calderon did not require to go as far as ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew’ for his Christopher 
Sly ideas, as he took them bodily from the 
‘Viage Entretenido’ of Augustin de Rojas, 
first published in 1603. 

I regret | misinterpreted Z. in taking him 
to mean that our Charles I. gave Calderon a 
copy of Shakespeare. What Z. said was: 
“It would be a fascinating thought if we 
could imagine Charles I. introducing Calderon 
to the works of the one modern dramatist 
who was greater than himself.” I do not see 
in what way the introduction could have 
taken place except through a presentation 
of Shakespeare's works to Calderon. 

GEORGE STRONACH. 


By a slip of the pen ‘El Condenado por 
Desconfiado’ is attributed to Lope de Vega. 
It is, of course, by Tirso de Molina. 

There is no authority, I think, for sup- 
pe that Calderon learnt English before | 
1€ was twenty-two, nor, indeed, that he ever 
learnt it, notwithstanding his play of ‘ La 
Cisma de Ingalaterra.’ He knew Italian, in | 
common with many Spaniards who served 
in the Spanish possessions in Italy : Garcilaso 
de la Vega, for example, and Cervantes. He | 
did not know French. 

He might have chosen to serve in Flanders 
because his mother, Dofia Ana Maria de 
Henao y Riaiio, was descended from a Flemish 
family of Mons, in Hainault (Henao in 
Spanish). 

Prince Charles visited Madrid in 1623, the 
year of the First Folio, but it is improbable 
that he took Shakespeare’s works among his 
baggage. We must bear in mind that Shake- 
speare was then only one among many dra- 
matists and had by no means reached the 
literary eminence on which he now stands, 
and that Calderon was a young man only 
twenty-three years old. A. D. Jones. © 

Oxford. 

Denham in his verses on Fletcher, and also 
in another poem, mentioned Jonson and 
Shakspeare, but expressed the opinion that 
Fletcher was superior to the other two :— 
Yet what from Johnson’s oil and sweat did flow, 
Or what more easy Nature did bestow 
On Shakspeare’s gentler Muse, in thee, full grown, 
Their graces both appear. 

And in Denham’s poem on Cowley that poet 
evidently is porte! meee greater than any of 


the four, Shakspeare, Spenser, Jonson, and 


Fletcher. Milton, who praised Shakspeare, 
was too much unknown himself, as a poet, to 
make other poets known. The book con- 
taining the poems which expressed admira- 
tion for Shakspeare was in a first edition 
for thirty years. At the present time two 
poems in this once neglected book, viz., 
‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ are, with 
Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ the most popular and 
esteemed of the shorter poems of the English 
language. Steevens has said that Tate, in 
the dedication of his alteration of ‘ King 
Lear,’ called his original an obscure piece, 
recommended to him by a friend. That 
of itself shows how little Shakspeare was 
known. Although Dryden, with others, 
maltreated Shakspeare, he expressed admi- 
ration for him, in poetry and prose, in a very 
generous manner, and no doubt contributed 
to give the great poet fame. Addison 
omitted Shakspeare from his list of great 
poets, but afterwards, in the Spectator, made 
amends for the oversight. Malone, in his 
‘Historical Account of the English Stage,’ 
has said, amongst other things, that between 


| 1660 and 1682 the plays of Fletcher, Jonson, 


and Shirley were much oftener exhibited 
than those of Shakspeare ; that between 
1671 and 1682 ‘Timon of Athens,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
and ‘The Tempest’ were represented as 
altered by Davenant and Shadwell; that 
Durfey altered ‘Cymbeline’ under the title of 
‘The Injured Princess’; that Tate and Durfey 
altered ‘ Coriolanus,’ * King Richard IT.,’ and 
‘King Lear’ ; and that from Garrick’s appear- 


| ance in 1741 dates the proper representation 


of Shakspeare’s plays in the theatre. 
E. YARDLEY. 

Z. has started a question which has been 
too little considered. It was almost two 
centuries after Shakespeare’s birth before the 

sritish Museum was Sounded. and the Bod- 
leian has just celebrated its third centenary. 
Nor do I find large collections earlier. 

How far were preparatory schools supplied 
with libraries? Were many churches as rich 
as Wimborne Minster, where we still behold 
the volumes standing with backs to the wall? 
How far back is that minster’s book-treasury 
traceable? And how far were its books 
within popular reach? What facilities existed 
for consultation in winter? 

There may be no single book in existence 
showing facts of this sort as fully as a student 
of ancient customs and popular culture must 
desiderate. There must be, however, inci- 
dental notices which writers for ‘N. & Q’ 
have chanced to see, and which would throw 
a glowworm but suggestive light on the 
dark back ward. 
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Milton wrote ‘Paradise Lost’ when in 
hiding or in such disfavour that no reader 
for him could enter the palace and State or 
Cavalier libraries. Whither then could he go 
for learning geography, history, classics 
facts which no man cut off from books could 
have known? In Edward Edwards on libra- 
ries I have not found what I seek, but trust 
[ shall discover it, as so often before, through 
*N. &Q.’—thanks to the ever-growing legion 
of its contributors. James D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Misquorations (9 S, x. 428; xi. 13, 93, 
274).—Although I did not actually express 
myself so, I intended to refer only to Eng- 
lish poetry in my last letter on this subject. 
No more beautiful poem than the first part 
of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ was produced in the 
nineteenth century. 1. YARDLEY. 


GILLYGATE aT York (9 S. xi. 406). — 
Though Mr. P. M. Campsect dates from 
York, I think he is wrong in saying that the 
old gateway near Bootham Bar is known as 
Gillygate. To the best of my belief Gilly- 
gate is a street, and nota portal; and whereas 
it is very unlikely that it derived its name 
from the Italian giglio=lily, it is highly pro- 
bable that it got it from St. Egidius or Giles, 
in memory of whom a church, which stood 
within its vicinage, was dedicated. The site 
is marked in Mr. Skaife’s map of * Roman, 
Medizeval, and Modern York,’ which Mr. 
CAMPBELL would do well to consult, in addi- 
tion to the works of Drake and other local 
historians. The parish of St. Giles still 
exists, united to that of St. Olave. May I 
be permitted to ask if Mr. Camppe.t had any 
other motive for questioning the generally 
accepted etymology of Gillygate than that 
afforded by the accidental resemblance in 
sound of giglio? St. SwITuHry. 


** WELTER” S. xi. 369).—‘* Welter” is 
from O.E. weltan, to roll. Milton’s drowned 
Lycidas “welters to the parching wind.” 
Wordsworth speaks of “ weltering waves.” 
Kindred ~af are welt, wallow, waltz. 
“Swelter” is a quite different word. W. T. 


*“*Canoot”: its Erymoiocy (9 S. xi. 367). 
—Cotgrave, 1632, has “ Cahute, a little house, 
cote, or cottage”; and also, “ Cahuette, a little 
cottage ; also as Luette.” Under luette (the 
uvula) he gives, ** Lwettes, little bundles of 
peeces of Ivorie cast loose vpon a table ; the 
play is to take vp one without shaking the 
rest, or else the taker loseth.” Is it possible 
that cahoots refers to this game? Mr. 
Wixson’s second illustration, “ He knocked 


’ 


the thing out of cahoots,” that is, into dis- 
order, seems to agree with Cotgrave’s defini- 
tion of luettes—cahuettes. S$. O. Appy. 


LonpoN MONUMENTAL LNscrRIPTIONS §, 
xi. 389).— Inscriptions in Stepney Church,’ 
by John T. Page, a frequent and valued corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ were given in the 
East End News for 2 October, 1895, and the 
six following Wednesdays. Those which 
could be deciphered in the churchyard, often 
with much ditticulty, were commenced on 
17 June, 1896, and continued on the seven 
Wednesdays following. A ‘New View of 
London,’ published in 2 vols. 1708, contains 
a large number of inscriptions in the City 
churches, many of which have since been 
pulled down. _Everarp HoME CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


About forty years ago I copied some in- 
scriptions from tombs in the churchyard of 


ithe old parish of St. Pancras, Soper Lane. 
| | afterwards found that some careful authori- 


ties had washed these tombstones over with 
Portland cement, and thus given them a new 
and neat appearance, and entirely obliterated 
the inscriptions. But I have an idea that 
Mr. Tegg made copies of these inscriptions 
before this was done, and should be glad to 
learn if anything is known of such copies. 
KF. 


Tue Last or THE Pre-Victortan M.P.s 
(9 S. ix. 226, 333, 378; xi. 255, 374).—Yet 
another word or two upon this interesting 
subject. As John Temple Leader died away 
from his native country, and as the disposal 
of his great wealth is a matter to which 
future reference may be made, it may be 
well for the few particulars published to be 
recorded in ‘N. & Q’ The Westminster 
Observer for Saturday, 16 May, under ‘ Wills 
and Bequests,’ with the sub-heading of 
‘Remarkable Legacies of the late John 
Temple Leader,’ records as follows :— 

** Mr. John Temple Leader, of 14, Piazza dei Pitti, 
Florence, formerly M.P. from 1837-47 fer West- 
minster, who died on 1 March, aged ninety-three 
years, left an estate valued at 279,928/. 13s. Ld. 
gross. The executors of his will of 10 June, 1866, 
with codicils made in 1898 and 1900, are his great- 
nephew, Mr. Henry Fuller Acland Hood, of 
20, Craven Street, and Sir William Lewis Salusbury 
Trelawny, of Trelawne, Duloe, Cornwall, and Mr. 
William Henry Wickham, of 14, Essex Street, 
solicitor. He bequeathed to the committee of the 
association ‘ Per elence le Facciate del Duomo di 


Firenze,’ for the central door in bronze, 180,000 lire, 
and it was his request that the inscription, ‘the 
conjoint gift of Giovanni and Luisa Temple Leader,’ 
with the coat of arms, should be inscribed on the 
central door of the Duomo. He bequeathed to 
Carlo Peri 50,000 lire for the Pia Casa di Lavaro 
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and the Educatorio delli [sic] di Foligno in Florence ; 
and to the Asili Infantili di Carita, Istituto 
Vittorio Emmanuele per i Fanciulle Cieche and the 
Societa Tomasco per i Ciechi 5,000 lire each; and 
for distribution among persons in_ his service 
135,000 lire. After making other bequests the 
testator left the residue of his real and personal 
estate in Italy, France, and England in trust for his 
grand-nephew Lord Westbury. By his will made 
in IS86 the late Mr. Temple Leader desired to be 
buried simply as a Protestant, but by a codicil he 
stated that he had adopted the Catholic faith, 
and he desired to be buried simply as a Roman 
Catholic.” 
It will probably be a subject of regret to 
those of his friends who are still with us 
that he, in his declining years, gave up the 
faith in which he had been reared ; but the 
codicil added to his will must for ever set at 
rest a question which sooner or later would 
almost be bound to crop up, and perhaps be 
as diftlicult to decide as was the one as to 
whether he still lived or not. However, 
Englishmen will rejoice that the beautiful 
city of Florence, where he resided so long, 
will benefit by his munificence. 
W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 

Note also on the same subject by BripGwaTER. 
We must not be held responsible for the above 
Italian. } 


Frank Kennepy 5S. xi. 407).—This is 
the name of the exciseman in Scott’s ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ ch. ix., &c. I. L. 

[Very many replies acknowledged. } 


Man or Woop anv Leatuer (9 S. xi. 
369).—The story of the Nurembergers re- 
minds me that I once heard the late E. A. 
Freeman say that for a long time he supposed 
that a gendarme was fashioned out of wood, 
and ** made to go” by means of “something 
in his inside,” but that he chanced to see one 
playing with a child, and then he thought 
that in some cases they ‘‘ might be human.” 

T. F 


. . . 


Epwarp Arcuer, M.D. (9 S. xi. 327).— 
See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ii. p. 69. 
A. R. Baytey. 


Wiscellanecous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Visitation of England and Wales.* Edited by Frede- 

rick Arthur Crisp. Vol. X. (Privately printed.) 
Ir is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of a 
work like the present, for it appeals not only to 
the antiquary, the historian, and the man of letters, 
but also to the lawyer, and therefore, indirectly, 
to many of the general public who have to call in 
professional aid. Visitations taken by the heralds 
came to an end more than two hundred years ago, 
and, except in the case of peers and baronets, left 


eases where some one has been careful to preserve 
the details of family history, but they are very few. 
It is, indeed, sometimes impossible to mele the 
place of facts which were known to every one in 
the days of our grandfathers. We know an instance 
of a very old family whose representative filled 
highly important posts in the reign of William 1V., 
and yet, though much labour was spent on the 
matter, it was found impossible to discover the 
maiden name of his great-grandmother, although 
there was abundant evidence to prove that there 
had been no misalliance or anything else whatever 
concerning the deceased lady which her descendants 
might have wished to conceal. The difficulty of 
proving eighteenth and earlier nineteenth century 
pedigrees may seem to a few obscurantists of little 
consequence, but we nowadays seldom meet with 
such men, and as for the rest of us, we know that 
in these days, when more than ever before we 
are all becoming wanderers, the nearest relations 
scattered around the globe, it is important for 
business purposes, as well as for sentimental reasons, 
that authentic records should be kept and preserved 
in an intelligible form. Here we have this done for 
us in a way which includes all the most exacting 
could desire. The old heralds rarely entered into 
details as to any but those who continued the line, 
and it not infrequently happens that the daughters, 
and sometimes the younger sons also, are omitted 
altogether; and even in printed pedigrees of modern 
times we have known second marriages of widows 
ignored, either from carelessness or some less rea- 
sonable motive. We have carefully gone through 
all the pedigrees in the volume before us, some of 
which are well known to us, and, with the exception 
of one or two trivial misprints, have encountered 
no errors whatever. As the object of the work is 
to put on record facts which are comparatively 
nd al the relative antiquity of the various fami- 
lies is not indicated. The early descents, if required, 
must be sought for elsewhere. The arms are, how- 
ever, given, whether they are known to be recorded 
by the heralds or not. They are sometimes, indeed, 
carefully engraved. Facsimiles, too, of autographs 
are sometimes supplied, and there are copies of 
several family portraits. The index also is of the 


| most thorough kind. 


The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the Undivided 
Church: their Canons and Dogmatic Decrees. 
Edited by Henry R. Percival, D.D. (Oxford, 
Parker.) 

Ir is impossible for us to notice this learned work 

as it deserves, for it in a great degree relates to 

subjects which are outside our range. We cannot, 
however, quite pass it over in.silence, for our 
readers, especially those interested in folk - lore, 
ought to have their attention directed to the fact 
that the early Church, like its medieval successor, 
extended its care far beyond the limits of what we 
now understand by theology. It endeavoured to 
embrace, and in a great degree to control, the whole 
range of human activity. Many of the things which 
were thought of the utmost gravity in the days of 
the early councils are now left to the common sense 
of mankind, others to regulation by the police. 

The folk-lorist, if he uses the index carefully, will 

be able to turn to much which will throw a certain 

light on many things far beyond the limits of the 

Eastern Church. The grossest superstition was 

everywhere prevalent in the early Christian cen- 


little to supply their place. There have been a few | turies, and the members of the councils do not 
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appear to have had any wish to excuse it. The 
decay, gradual as it was, of the old heathenisms, 
and perhaps still more the mixed populations from 
which Christianity derived its early converts, are 
sufficient in a great degree, though not entirely, to 
account for this state of things. There is not an 
abnormal growth which we find alluded to in the 
councils to which the populations of the Europe of 
to-day do not supply = Persons who gave 
themselves up to a belief in soothsayers were, 
according to the Council of Trullo (a.p. 692), to 
have inflicted upon them six years’ penance; and 
those who carried about with them she-bears “for 
the diversion and injury of the simple” were to be 
subjected to a chastisement of equal severity. This 
seems at first sight a strange regulation, for we 
may be sure it was not made out of any ardent 
sympathy for the unhappy captive animal. We 
must bear in mind, however, that all along the bear 
has been highly distinguished in magic and other 
kinds of folk-lore. Perhaps its faculty for learning 
to dance, which, when the bear is well trained, makes 
it look strangely human, may have some connexion 
with this. It should be borne in mind that several 
noble races of Europe and India are reputed to 
have had a bear for an ancestor, as in like manner 
legends tell how the common ancestress of the 
Hyltons of the North wedded a raven, which, as 


Robert Surtees, the Durham historian, suggested, | 


might have been, m sober prose, a Northern sea- 
rover. His guess is poetical, but not convincing. 
Such stories we believe to have come down to us 
from that far-off time when man only apprehended 
in the most dim and transitory fashion me radical 
difference between himself and his surroundings. 
Dr. Percival points out that the hair of these and 
some other animals was sold as medicine and for 
the manufacture of amulets. Impostors such as 
expellers of clouds, enchanters, amulet-givers, sooth- 
sayers, and those who recite genealogies come under 
the same ban. We presume it was not family his- 
tory of a genuine kind to which the fathers of the 
Council objected, but fables of descent from the 
gods, which would to Christian men seem not only 
false, but profane also. There are some interesting 
facts concerning fires: how it was the custom to 
light them before shops and houses. This practice 
was strongly condemned, and a reference made as 
to how Manasses caused his sons to pass through 
the fire. In this instance, as in many others, the 
discipline of the Church proved too weak to uproot 
an immemorial custom. 


Nos. 2 and 3 of the Burlington Magazine for 
Connoisseurs keep up the high standard of excel- 
lence in illustrations already attained. The most 
important article in the latter is that by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti on ‘ Dante Rossetti and Elizabeth 
Siddal.’ This is illustrated by five unpublished 
drawings by Dante Rossetti. A set of the publica- 
tion bids fair to be an enviable possession. No 
serial equally artistic and satisfactory has been 
issued in this country. 

In the Fortnightly, ‘The Sunset of Old Tales,’ by 
Fiona Macleod, offers keen attractions to our 
readers, giving as it does a very mystical reading 
and application of folk-lore. Mr. Lilly’s *New 
Light on the Carlyle Controversy ‘ developes into a 
formidable and, we venture to think, polemical and 
unsatisfactory arraignment of Froude. Mr. Le 
Gallienne translates three odes of Hafiz. Mr. 
H. Cooper writes on ‘The Punishment of 


Children,’ and Mrs. Frances Campbell describes the 
** wave dance” in the Pacific islands. ‘lolanthe's 
Wedding,’ by Herr Sudermann, furnishes an inter- 
| esting picture of German life.—One or two articles 
in the Nineteenth Century have profound interest 
for our readers. First we would put that by Her- 
mann Lea on ‘Wessex Witches, Witchery, and 
Witchcraft.’ From this it would appear that the 
belief in witchcraft still lingers in country districts 
among rustic folk. Of this we have never doubted. It 
is curious, however, to trace the survival of ideas as 
to the manner in which the magic of witchcraft was 
to be overcome and the witch herself punished for 
her crimes. Quite thrilling are the stories told. 
| Mr. Hinks, of the Cambridge Observatory, has an 
| excellent paper on ‘Stonehenge and the Midsummer 
Sunrise,’ in which he asserts that views we have 
been accustomed to hold concerning the orientation 
of Stonehenge are untenable. Not wholly satis- 
factory, though worth study, is what Lady Currie 
|says concerning ‘The Way of Dreams.’ Mr. 
Churton Collins writes on ‘ Free Libraries.’ — 
| In the Pall Mali Mr. Maurice Hewlett begins 
| what, with a recollection of a well-known Scottish 
| work, he calls ‘The Queen’s Quhair.’ This is 
| illustrated by a fine portrait of Mary, Queen of 
| Scots, from a drawing by Janet; by a likeness 
of the Regent Murray, one of the Cardinal de 
Guise, and views of Leith and Holyrood. ‘ A Great 
| Landscape Painter’ illustrates the work of Jean 
Charles Cazin. Mr. William Sharp gives ‘ Through 
Nelson's Duchy,’ illustrated from photographs. 
Mr. Marriott Watson sends the second part of 
* The Squire of Dames.’—In two parts of Scribner’s 
are articles by General John B. Gordon on incidents 
| in the Civil War as seen from the Confederate side, 
'and by Brigadier-General Carter on ‘The War De- 
vartment — Military Administration.’ ‘ Painter- 
ithography in the United States’ describesand illus- 
trates a new —— of the 
designs are very beautiful. Mr. Spearman describes 
* The Sorbonne,’ and E. C. Peixotto ‘ Cliff-Dwellers.’ 
—The Cornhill opens with a characteristic poem by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. Canon Overton describes ‘John 
Wesley in his own Day.’ In ‘ Prospects in the Pro- 
fessions’ medicine is reached. It is curious to find 
Stephen Duck the subject of a biography. The shade 
of the thresher poet must be astonished at the revival 
of interest. ‘ Autocarmen Seculare’ is a brilllant 
parody of Mr. Henley’s poem on ‘Speed.’ No. xi. 
of * Provincial Letters’ is dated from Canterbury. 
‘A Wilderness of Monkeys’ is at least heen 
named. Mr. Shenstone, F.R.S., discourses of the 
marvellous properties of * Radium.’—In Longman’s 
Major Rankin tne a description of ‘A Night in 
the Open at 22,000 Feet.’ A singularly painful 
experience seems to have been his, and we own to 
some difficulty in accepting his enthusiasm as 
genuine, being rather of the mind of the Argentine 
gentleman he describes in his opening sentence. 
Mr. G. A. B. Dewar has a paper on ‘ Lord Lindsey 
in the Civil War.’ Mr. Lang in ‘ At the Sign of 
the Ship’ deals with the Press Readers’ Associa- 
tion, and commends warmly a suggestion by Mr. 
Randall. He has also much to say about a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Authors.—Dr. Japp 
writes convincingly in the Gentleman's on ‘ Bird 
Songs, Bird-Mating,’ &. Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
describes a ‘ Famous Old Italian Theatre,’ and Mr. 
Alexander Wood gives a good account of ‘ Drinking 
Customs of the Old Scottish Gentry.’ The entire 


number is of high merit. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Unper the title of ‘ Rariora,’ Messrs. Sotheran 
& Co., of Piccadilly, issue a catalogue of books, a 
mere mention of the principal contents of which 
is impossible within reasonable limits. Under 
Shakespeare we find the first four Folios at prices 
mounting from 125/. to 400/., with copies of the rare 
and costly editions of Halliwell-Phillipps, in 17 vols., 
and of Payne Collier, with an original poem by the 
editor : also the original 1640 edition of the poems ; 
under Milton, the * Paradise Lost,’ 1668, and the 


much scarcer poems of 1645, with Marshall’s fan- 
tastic + ae under which the artist innocently 
prints Milton's derisive Greek verses. Other trea- 
sures include a first ‘Anatomy of Melancholy 
(sold); many books in fine bindings; a remarkable 
collection of Rowlandson’s facetious prints; a 
Coryat’s Crudities,’ 1611; an early collection of 
Defoes ; a Chapman's ‘ Homer,’ c. 1616; Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicles, 1577: early Keatses, some with MS. 
additions; a ‘Contes’ of La Fontaine, 1762, with 
twenty planches refusées, in a Derome binding, 
price 110/ ; the illustrations to the 1734 Moliére; 
a tirst edition of Florio's ‘Montaigne’; the first 
* Rubaiyat ‘of Omar Khayyam, price 3¥V.; Purchas’s 
*‘Hakluytus Posthumus’; early Shelleys, Swin- 
burnes, and Tennysons ; a Wither's ‘ Emblemes’: a 
complete set of ‘ The London Cries’; and some fine 
Thackerayana, including an original and pleasing 
drawing by the novelist. Under Ascham, Burns, 
Boccaccio, &c., are many noteworthy entries. 

From their Strand house the same firm note a 
Caxton Indulgence, 1481, printed in No. 4 type; 
a ‘Bibliotheca Spenceriana’ of Dibdin, largest 
paper; the first Polyglot Bible, 6 vols., 1514-17, 
with the Hebrew vocabulary, price 125/.; some 
scarce chap-books; the original series of the Early 
English Text Society’s publications; Gough's 
*Sepulchral Monuments’; the ‘Heralds’ Visita- 
tions’ of the Harleian Society; Cussans’s ‘ Hert- | 
fordshire’; Lysons’s ‘Magna Britannia’; Count 
Pompeo Litta’s ‘Celebrated Italian Families,’ 
with a long list of pedigrees; engravings from | 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Heywood’s * Seneca’s Tenne 
Tragedies,’ 1581; a collection of Ritson’s anti- | 
quarian publications ; the Somers Tracts; a second 
edition of Reginald Scot’s ‘ Discovery of Witch- | 
craft,’ 1651; a portion of ‘The Golden Legend’ of 
Jacques de Voragine ; some interesting Americana. 

The Oriental Catalogue of Mr. Francis Edwards 
has an interest extending beyond mere advertise- 
ment, and has value for the bibliophile. It deals 
with books on India, Ceylon, Burma, and the Mal- 
dive, Laccadive, Minicoy, Andaman, and Nicobar 
Islands. It forms the fourth part of a larger 
Oriental catalogue of books purchased from the 
libraries of Monier- Williams, Surgeon - General 
Balfour (author of ‘ The Cyclopedia of India’), Sir 
Bartle Frere, Brian Hodgson, Thomas Walters, 
and other Oriental scholars and collectors. A fifth 
art, which is in the press, will contain books on 

ndo-China, China, Korea, Tibet, Chinese Tartary, 
Manchuria, and Siberia. With a sixth part, now 
in preparation, containing books on Japan, For- 
mosa, Malaya, the Straits Settlements, and the 
Eastern Archipelago, the work will be complete. 

Books of a more miscellaneous and popular kind 


are represented in the remaining catalogues on our 
table. Mr. Bertram Dobell opens with books from 


of which consists of ‘An Album of Drawings in 
Water Colours, Pen and Ink, and Pencil,’ signed by 
Thackeray, Frank Stone, Sir E. Landseer, and 


other artists. Then comes a collection of books by 
and concerning the Quakers. On p. 5 appear 
Coleridge’s ‘Fall of Robespierre,’ first edition; a 
first Munchausen; Shelley's ‘St. Irvyne; or, the 
Rosicrucians, and ‘ Revolt of Islam’; Landor’s 
‘Poems,’ 1795; and Lamb’s and Lloyd's ‘ Blank 
Jerse,’ 1798. A Crashaw’s ‘Carmen Deo Nostro’ 
is the rarest of its author’s works. There is no 
copy in the British Museum. An error in the 
description of the work in ‘The Bibliographer's 
Manual’ is pointed out. A series of ‘ Manuscripts 


}and Historical Documents from the Collection of 


the late Sir Thomas Phillipps’ study. 


repays 


|* Verses, Plays, and Poems,’ by Dr. John Hoadly, 


are in the original MS. Many of these are unpub- 
lished. Mr. Dobell’s note should be studied. 

In Mr. George Winter's miscellaneous collection 
the reader will do well to look under Butler, 
Samuel; Early English Text Society; Folk-lore ; 
Lytton, Lord; Knolles’s * History of the Ottoman 
Empire’; and Loutherbourg’s ‘ English Views’ (in 


| colours), London, 1805. 


From Leeds comes the catalogue of Mr. Joseph 
Milligan of books of history, topography, occult lite- 
rature, &c. Among its treasures are Lord Ronald 
Gower’s ‘Sir Thomas Lawrence’ (Goupil & Co.); 


Bacon’s ‘Henry VIL.’ first edition; the first 
English translation of ‘The Decameron’ (Jag- 
gard, 1620); Claude's ‘Liber Veritatis’; * The 


Novelist’s Library, illustrated by Cruikshank ; 
Donne’s * Poems, 1639; FitzGerald’s ‘ Polonius’; 
the 1884 reprint of Hakluyt, large paper ; Chaffers’s 
*The Keramic Gallery’; a series of works on 
Ireland; a second series on occult literature; 
Whitaker’s ‘ Richmondshire’; ‘The Heraldry of 
York Minster,’ and many Yorkshire publications. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 
We must call special attention to the following 
notices 
Ow all communications must be written the name 


and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, ae after the exact 
online. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

Cc. F. C. (“The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world”).—The author is William Ross Wallace, 
an American. See 9 8. ii. 458, 3 December, 1898. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher””—at the Office, Bream ’s Buildings, Chancery 


the library of Miss Perry, friend of Thackeray, one | Lane, E.C. 
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WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
1, SVUHO SQUARE, OXFURD STREET, LONDON, 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 91x INST. 
A SHORT LIST OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
(No. II). 
Nos. 1. and 11, sent free on application. 
No. 10, Illustrated List in Preparation. 


Former Lists, I.-IX. inclusive, and Index to 
First Six Lists, may be had on application for 
2s. 6d. each, post free. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (JUNE). 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE, 


1,450 Items. Books and Prints relating to 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, Part IV., 


1,500 Items, on India, Ceylon, burma, 
Andaman Islands, &c, 


All Catalogues sent free on application. 


MAGGS BROS., 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


FINE and RARE BOOKS. 
ILLUMINATED and other MSS. 
OLD ENGRAVINGS. 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, PRINTS, 
OR AUTOGRAPHS on application. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Ancient and Modern Bookseller, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES issued Monthly. Post free 
to Bookbuyers. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has always on hand a large 
and varied stock of interesting books, including 
First Editions of Ancient and Modern Authors, 
Uld English Books, Americana. Fine Kditions of 
Works in all branches of Literature. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


CHARLES HIGHAM, 
Theological Bookseller 


(BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1862). 


274, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


CATALOGUES 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


WILLIAM BROWN, 
Antiquarian and Art Bookseller, 
26, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS AND 
AUTOGRAPHS, 


Embracing many rare and choice Items. 


Lhe latest will be sent on receipt of three 
penny stamps, 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS. 


Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFRBRBD FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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AN INDIAN 
SKETCH-BOOK. 


By L. RAVEN-HILL, 


AUTHOR OF ‘OUR BATTALION,’ 


Consisting of over 100 Full-Page Pencil Drawings of Scenes, Incidents, and 
Impressions taken during the Artist’s visit tothe Great Durbar, and here reproduced 
in exact facsimile. 

These Drawings are illustrative of the many-sided aspects of Indian native life 
as seen from without ; and give vivid impressions of the enchanting complexity of 
things strange and curious which the Shining East reveals to visitors from the West. 


PRICE 6s. NET. 


Crown quarto in size and bound in cloth. 
*PUNCH’ OFFICE, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
THE ARMOURY OF THE KNIGHTS OF 


ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 
Now in the Palace, Valetta, Malta. 


By GUY FRANCIS LAKING, M.V.O. F.S.A., 


Keeper of the King’s Armoury. 


WITH 32 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


The collection numbers in all nearly 6,000 pieces of arms and armour. The value of the book for 
reference purposes is enhanced by the large number of full-page plates inserted, giving photographic 
representations of the more valuable and interesting pieces, sometimes singly and at others as displayed 
in the Galleries or on screens. A short Historica! Introduction appears as a Preface by Mr. Laking. 


The volume is handsomely bound in a form suited for the reading-table or library-shelf, in half 
leather, the sheets fastened with india rubber so as to open freely, thereby showing the Plates to the 
fullest advantage. 


Price HALF-A-GUINEA net. 


London: BRADBUKY, AGNEW & CO.,, Limrrsp, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN ©. FRANCIS. Kream s Kuiidings. Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIs, 
Atheawam Press, Hream's Huiidings, Chancery Lane, E.U —Saturday, June 6, 1008. 
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